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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘‘ ABATE THEIR PRIDE, ASSUAGE THEIR MALICE, AND CONFOUND 
THEIR DEVICES.”—Prayer in Time of War. 


THE third day of this month sees the full circle of a year’s 
war. There are behind us twelve solid months of learning 
A Year of War what war is and twelve long months of 
preparation for the ordeal that still lies ahead. 
Lately we have had two months of certainty that we can 
beat the enemy at any game he chooses to play. Mr. 
Churchill took stock on August 20 of our national situation. 
In the admirable English of which he is a master he bade us 
look at the ‘‘ dark, wide field ’’ with open eyes, to contemplate 
the ‘‘ cataract of disaster’ that has poured over us, and to 
be proud of our country and of ourselves, for we “ stand 
erect, sure of ourselves, masters of our fate, and with the 
conviction of final victory burning unquenchable in our 
hearts.”” That could not be better said. The detonating 
power of the Prime Minister’s speech is great. His words 
have echoed round the world. They should inspire us to 
live up to our own greatness. Our airmen have surpassed 
our hopes. Never has the world seen anything like them. 
Who could fail when such men show us the way ? 


Durine the slow month of July the British were too hard at 
work acquiring some measure of security at home to be able 
gs to think of anything else. At the end of July 
Ag there was a visible, an audible pause. Our 
coast towns were manned, our beaches were 

guarded, our interior lines were well policed against sky 
pirates. The first requirements had been provided, it was 
possible to look round. The scene is worth pondering. There 
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are some two million men under arms in Britain and Northern 
Ireland, of which perhaps three hundred thousand are trained 
and fully equipped soldiers. The rest are learning to use their 
weapons and are being taught the arts of war, and by next 
year we shall have armies which are worthy of the name. 
Three-fourths of them will then be able to go abroad, along 
with the gallant Canadian, Australian and New Zealand 
forces, some of whom are already in position. In time a com. 
paratively small military force will suffice for the defence of 
this island, seeing that we have here garrison artillery and air 
forces, and behind them a large and useful body of older men 
now called Home Guards. By the time our regular army is 
sent abroad, the Home Guards should be a very important 
adjunct to our defence forces, and we should make a very 
great mistake if we kept the regulars here when they were 
wanted elsewhere. The Germans are facing not Britain alone, 
but the whole British Empire. Their blows will not only 
be delivered at England, at the head, but at the nodal 
point of the Near East, Egypt, where the collapse of France 
has given the enemy a great opportunity. We were strong 
in the Near and Middle East with France at our side and 
Turkey as our friend; now France is no longer our ally or 
even our friend and Turkey is threatened alike by Germany 
and Russia, one our open and mortal enemy, the other 
hardly less our foe. 


THE air attack on England changed its character on August 8. 
That day the German air army made a series of attacks in 
force on convoys in the British Channel. The 
fighting began at 9 a.m., when it was dispersed 
by a Hurricane squadron. The enemy then threw in some 
150 machines and a general dog fight ensued, in which they 
lost 60 machines and we 16; three of our pilots were rescued. 
For two days there was little air effort on the German side, 
but on Sunday, August 11, another attack on convoys as well 
as on coastal towns and harbours was staged and this time 
waged with rather greater persistence. The front was 200 
miles wide, it went from Sandwich to Portland; east of 
Dover a convoy was attacked, while balloons on the south- 
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eastern ports were also a target. Portland and Weymouth 
were bombed, two naval vessels were slightly touched, some 
material damage in the town was done, and one fatal casualty 
was reported. It is interesting to note that the Germans 
thought this inconsiderable attack worthy of five minute 
bulletins during the afternoon. These were dramatic and 
highly imaginative. This day the Germans lost 65 planes. 
Our losses too were high, we lost 26 machines ; the pilots of 
two of these were rescued. On August 12 the business was 
repeated. That day there were large scale raids on the south 
coast. On this day the fighting over the Channel and over 
one or two south coast towns was almost continuous. Ports- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight were bombed. Houses, a church 
and aerodromes suffered, but not severely, although several 
people were killed. The attacks this day were more per- 
sistent and more generally effective, but the Germans lost 62 
planes against our 13; one of our pilots was saved. On 
Tuesday, August 13, the battle was on all day. The defence 
had always been magnificent, but by now it had improved. 
We brought down 78 German planes and lost 13—10 pilots 
were saved. 


THE new feature of this August fighting is that the Germans 
have begun to come over in hundreds instead of in fives and 
sixes as before. They have certainly inflicted 
ore at some loss of life and some injury to persons, 
not so much as occurs weekly on our roads ; 
besides this a few houses, schools and hospitals have been 
hit and some damage inflicted on aerodromes. Not very 
much. Not enough one would have thought to pay for the 
destruction of 700 German planes. The idea behind these 
attacks was not quite clear. Were they reconnaissances in 
force to discover and test our aerial defences; were they 
merely designed to warn us and to keep us from reinforcing 
our near Eastern garrisons ? We shall know in a few weeks. 
Among other interesting novelties is the bombardment 
of Dover from Calais. We have replied in kind. 
In thinking of the attack on this country we have to 
remember that the Germans do nothing without intense 
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preparation. Their attacks on Poland and on Czechoslovakia 
took many weeks to prepare even though operations started 
from Germany. In the case of the war on Britain, this 
starts from France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
all of them countries either defeated by Germany or forcibly 
occupied by her. Preparedness for starting a war from 
such places, however complete the scheme on paper, must 
take time. France is completely disorganised and is suffering 
from humiliations. The Germans will find no help from the 
inhabitants of a country they have ruined and abused. Their 
bases will have to be trebly guarded or their plans will go 
astray. For this reason many good judges think the 
attack on Britain will not develop seriously until September 
and then that it will synchronise with a big movement 
on Egypt. 


On August 15 a still bigger attack was attempted and Croydon 
Aerodrome was reached by 9 German bombers who did some 
s damage to life and property. Not one of these 

a ae and returned to boast of their exploits; all were 
destroyed. That day the enemy lost 169 planes. 

We lost 34, but 17 of our pilots were saved. It is calculated 
that, on this day, the Germans sent over some 1,000 machines. 
Their attacks were made at many points of the eastern and 
south-eastern coasts. They came in, flying very high so that 
they could not be seen, they were hunted down from the roof 
of the sky by our fighters. Those who have never heard the 
yell let out by a Spitfire when it is falling on its prey from the 
Empyrean, have something to live for. The sound has some- 
thing elemental in it, a note of doom, of vengeance. It was 
heard in these August days by thousands of men and women 
in this island who lifted up their hearts in thankfulness for 
the heroic sons of their race. As for the effect of the raids on 
the morale of the country, it was universally noticed that 
courage and stoicism prevailed where direct injury was 
received, and that the spirits of the English rose as each new 
danger confronted them. In the towns, people went about 
their work. Idlers in the streets were pressed to go into 
shelters ; people with something to do went and did it; in 
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the country the work in the fields was only interrupted in 
those districts over which there was fighting by the occasional 
tush to see a fallen plane and, if possible, to help to capture its 
occupants. On Saturday, 17th, and Sunday, 18th, there were 
streams of country people gazing over the hedges at what was 
left of some German plane. One in Sussex came down intact. 
“ What sort’s that ?”’ the sentry was asked. ‘I don’t know 
what it is now,” he said. ‘‘ Next week it'll be a British 
bomber.” A good answer. 


On August 16 the war entered yet another phase. There 
were fewer German attacks and they were less violent. We got 
down 70 planes, as against a loss of 12 (eight 
pilots saved) ; it was not in the actual fighting 
that the war changed that day, but in the German attitude to it. 
Their air bulletins have all along been a farrago of lies, but 
on this Friday Goebbels surpassed himself. Bulletins every 
few moments informed the world that London was in ashes, a 
smoking ruin, that the German Air Force dominated England, 
that the British number was up, etc. Now the Germans know 
their losses perfectly. They count their returned planes, and 
they know how many cripples are among those that get back. 
They also know what places their pilots have reached and 
have a shrewd idea of how much and how little damage they 
have done. The new phase, the extra hard lying phase, is 
puzzling people in this country. The American papers, which 
love sensation, have printed all the lies with double and treble 
column headlines in their papers. It is good pungent stuff 
and it is “‘ official’ from Germany. John Bull is catching it. 
We may fancy all the Irish Americans—all the Cudahys— 
saying “‘I told you so.” But, after all, as London was not 
injured and as the Germans have neither the mastery of the 
air nor of the sea, American newspapers and their readers will 
end by finding this out. Those Americans who have tele- 
graphed to their English friends to ask whether they are still 
alive have been chaffed in the replies. In the end, in fact 
quite soon, the Germans will be, once more, proved to be liars. 
They will not mind this at all; they have an object, what is 
it ? 


Colossal Lying 
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THE Germans never do anything without an object and, 
contrary to what is commonly said of them in this country, 

, their study of psychology is often acute. Let 
ewe us remember how they kept the pacifists 
going and how they bamboozled one set of British Ministers 
after another: How they dealt with the Norwegians, the 
Belgians and the French, always working on the weak or 
traitorous elements: How they have used our blunders in 
Italy, in Japan. They have, therefore, some psychological 
object in telling these lurid stories. Very likely we shall know 
what it is before these lines are in print. The Italians were 
persuaded to declare war on us because the Germans convinced 
them of the destruction of a large part of our Fleet. This new 
move may be directed to induce the Japanese to take a more 
anti-British line in the Far East. Or it may be even more 
subtly directed to satisfy the German people. ‘‘I promised 
to destroy Britain. I have destroyed the capital. It is in 
ashes, in ruins. The English are cowering in cellars. The 
Scotch and Welsh are hiding in their hills. The island is 
finished. When I have time I will send my soldiers to mop 
up what remains of the country which dared to defy Me. 
In the meantime, I have more important things to do. My 
destiny calls me to... .”” Egypt, Turkey, Greece ? That is 
one suggestion made by some who understand the German 
mind. We present it to our readers. It is quite a good shot, for 
everything incredible is credible with this incredibly alien 
people. The Great Lie, says Hitler in Mein Kampf, is much 
more easily swallowed than the little lie. He has certainly 
found that his axiom works—in Germany. 


PUBLIC attention has been centred on the German attacks 
on England and on the prodigious feats of our fighter air force 
The Offensive in defending this country from the assaults 

of our enemies. We must not, however, let 
their astonishing prowess nor the spectacle of the German 
junk which is littering our countryside, divert us from the 
great offensive against military objectives carried out night 
after night by our bombers. Our mastery of the air may be 
gathered from the fact that during the week ending Sunday, 
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August 18, the Germans had lost over 300 bombers, while 
we, in the same period, lost 33. In our raids on Italy we 
have not yet lost one. This calculation does not take into 
account the losses in fighters. The Germans have lost some 
400 of these in their recent attacks, even though they send their 
bombers in with an escort. Our bombers fly to Germany on 
their own—no fighters fly up to meet them, but they meet 
a very efficient anti-aircraft ground defence. We are told 
very little about these raids on Germany. The men start, 
they reach their objectives, they light fires in oil depots, or 
they blow up munition works and they leave. ‘ All our 
planes returned,” says the steady voice of the announcer, or 
“two of our planes failed to return.” We know what that 
means and send a thought to the men who have not come 
back and to their families who still hope for news. 
What we hardly realise is the damage done in Germany by 
our bombers. Whole districts in that country are devoted 
to war factories. One of them is Leuna, near Leipzig, which 
is the largest factory enterprise in the world; the source of 
Germany’s main supply of petrol from brown coal, and the 
place where much aluminium is produced. It has no dwelling 
estates in it or near it. The recent raids on Leuna has so 
disorganised the works that the production there of vital 
war needs was hung up for some time. Destruction elsewhere 
has been as great. No letters are now allowed to leave the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland, and well-to-do families from that 
region have been moved to Paris to escape the nightly peril. 
Evidence comes to us from most places that the dislocation 
has been heavy. But we should be in error if we thought 
that the population was not standing up to it. 


In the fighting which has lately taken place round our coasts 
there is one item of news which occurs again and again. 
The enemy raider is shot down into the sea ; 


ot Te 1? at once motor boats go out to see if they can 
save any survivors. This is what occurred on 
August 10 :— 


‘* Two of the German machines were seen shot down 
by British fighters, and the launch altered course in an 
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effort to save the German crews, but nine enemy fighter 
raked the unprotected launch with machine-gun fire, 
The wireless operator was killed in his cabin and 4 
sergeant severely wounded. The hull was hit by mor 
than 100 bullets, many incendiary, which started three 
fires, but each was got under control. 

“The nine enemy fighters repeated the attack three 
times, firing on the launch from both sides almost at 
mast height. British fighters arrived and drove off the 
enemy, one of which crashed in the sea.” 

(Sunday Times, August 11.) 


In the end, and after drifting for many hours with stopped 
engines and fouled propellers, this launch, which had gone out 
to rescue others, was itself rescued. But it is a matter for 
consideration whether we should continue to save enemy 
pilots at such a cost to our own men, and whether greater 
circumspection should not be observed in this service. 


THERE is very little news either from occupied or unoccupied 
France, and what there is gives a picture of bewilderment 

and confusion. The railways in unoccupied 
» ar le} France are not working adequately, in occupied 

regions they are made to serve the Germans. 
By ingenious juggling with marks and francs the Germans 
have forced the Bank of France to facilitate the looting of 
everything portable in the Paris shops, from cheese to 
antiques. The Germans now have the goods, the French 
have worthless paper money. News from Vichy is fitful. 
True there is a radio service which keeps on repeating that 
all is better under Marshal Pétain than we think. In this 
service the English war bulletins are given as well as the 
German ones, and this is evidently the reason why occupied 
France is not allowed to listen to Vichy. All over France the 
people are still bewildered and wretched, as well they may 
be. There is no life or hope in the “‘ back to 1780 ’’ movement 
and there is a general sense of humiliation in the ‘‘ war-guilt ” 
trials. One caricaturist drew a picture of the accused, 
Mandel, Reynaud, Daladier, and the rest ; behind them, and 


hurrying to join them, is Clemenceau. ‘“‘ Don’t leave one { 
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out of this,” he says. As for the food situation it is bad, but 
in unoccupied France this is largely due to incompetence, 
for we have not blockaded the Mediterranean from inside, 
and there is still a large supply of goods coming from her 
colonies to France; but the impression of those who have 
some touch with Southern France is that the Government has 
abdicated, or rather that it is drifting now here, now there, as 
the wind blows from one quarter or the other. General 
Weygand’s name is associated with an odious decree retiring 
French Generals. He has extended this to include General 
Mordacq, Clemenceau’s military secretary, thus avenging 
himself on the Tiger’s old henchman for the Tiger’s mistrust 
of himself. Marshal Pétain has made Hitler a present of 
800 planes! Vichy and Paris are both in a welter of intrigue 
and the French are allowing the Germans to pit one group 
against another while France sinks under the weight of her 
misfortunes. 


GREAT pressure is being put on this country, by the people 
of the United States, in order that charitable American 
‘ institutions should be allowed to send food 
Eeatien the to the conquered peoples of Europe. This 
movement is partly supported by German- 

American organisations in the U.S., for it is a way of breaking 
the British blockade of Germany. On August 20 Mr. Churchill 
spoke of this American effort. ‘“‘I regret that we must 
refuse the request,” he said. And he also gave his reasons 
for the refusal. In the countries seized by Germany there 
had been ample stocks. “If all this food is not available 
it can only be because it has been removed to feed the people 
of Germany and to give them increased rations.’ The Prime 
Minister went on to point out that the agencies which created 
famine in the conquered territories were the work of the 
German. Their exactions and their failure to distribute food 
were alone responsible. Mr. Churchill also pointed out that 
many foodstuffs could be made into war material, and he 
instanced potatoes ; that can produce alcohol for motor spirit, 
and milk which can be turned into material for aeroplanes. Are 
we to allow Germany to receive these goods so that planes 
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may return to bomb our people? The Government’s answer 
to the American philanthropists was categorical. It must be 
maintained quite as much in the interests of the cop. 
quered nations as of ours, for their future is linked with 
that of the British Empire. The lot of the invaded 
country is a harsh one, but we nevertheless ask the 
people who are suffering under the unspeakable rule 
of the Boche to take heart. To remember that their 
present troubles do not come from us. We urge them to hold 
by the certainty of their liberation. The Poles, Norwegians, 
Czechs, Dutch and Belgians are fighting at our side. The 
French people wish us well—in spite of the men of 
Vichy. We ask them to look forward to the day when the 


Germans will be beaten. This is as certain as that the sun 
will rise. 


THE announcement of the withdrawal of our military garrison 
from Shanghai—some 1,500 men—was made on August 9. 

The news was accompanied by an official 
ove _ statement designed to distract our attention 

and prevent our understanding of a very simple 
situation, which is that we are at war and in great danger, 
we have no valid allies, therefore we have to neglect our 
interests in the Far East in order to reinforce our garrisons 
elsewhere. Everything that is now happening is the direct 
result of our having had, since 1921, no foreign or military 
policy worthy of the name. We hunted Japan, our Ally, 
and Italy, our friend, away from our side, and at the same 
time we reduced our armaments to a level which would have 
been dangerous even if we had had a solid foreign policy and 
good allies. In the last war, from 1914 to 1919 our interests 
in the Far East were faithfully guarded by Japan. We could 
turn our back on that whole vast area while Japanese ships 
kept the route to India, Australia and New Zealand. Now 
we have to look upon Japan as a potential enemy, and our 
interests in the Far East are without protection and the horizon 
is dark for us in that huge quarter of the globe. China is in 
chaos, and no one can foresee what will happen to her. We 
have said yea and nay to Chiang Kai Shek, and there is, 
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unfortunately, no sign that our Foreign Office has yet 
developed a policy towards China or Japan. For years 
Foreign Ministers have suffered themselves to be led by the 
nose by the busybodies at Chatham House, who have been 
wholly mistaken in their views and policy. The withdrawal 
from Shanghai is one result of their having been listened to. 
There are others in other parts of the world equally disastrous. 
The future historian will find nothing more curious in the 
history of the last twenty years, than that such people were 
listened to—for so long. A letter from Mr. J. O. P. Bland, 
the great authority on China, gives, in this number, some 
picture of their work. 


Tue American Presidential election is in full swing. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, the two candidates, are working 

overtime and using all the resources of their 
ar + gigantic political machines. America will be 

absorbed by this gladiatorial combat until 
November. In England we are apt to regard this four-yearly 
upheaval as a sort of general election. It is that, but it is a 
great deal more, for with a change of parties a complete 
change of office holders occurs all over the States, and the 
lives of thousands of families are then directly affected by 
the result of the election. We know too little of the States 
and we constantly misunderstand American affairs, in ways 
which are very detrimental to our relations with the U.S. 
Because we remember that we colonised their country and 
protected it for 200 years we imagine that they feel akin to 
us. On the contrary, we irritate Americans by reminding 
them of ties, which they do all they can to forget; while 
the British think of the years of unity the Americans think 
only of the break-away when they got rid of us and our 
“tyranny.”’ The people of the U.S.A., the majority of whom 
is now not of British stock, would like us much better if we 
recognised that they are foreigners whose interests are not 
necessarily the same as ours. The combination we display 
towards them of servility and sentiment does nothing but 
harm to good relations between the countries. It is unfor- 
tunate that Britain is represented at Washington, not by a 
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competent diplomat but by a timid nobleman of the boot. 
licking school. At the moment, while very serious questions 
are being discussed by the two Governments, it is of the 
utmost importance that British interests should be adequately 
upheld by a man who has both knowledge and character. 


THE President of the United States has told his people that the 
question of leasing air bases in the West Indian Islands from 

Great Britain has been raised by America. This 
me Ue. was confirmed on August 20 by Mr. Churchill, 

Rumours had preceded the announcement, 
which cannot be welcome to British people either here or in the 
Bahamas and Bermuda. To have a foreign Power entrenched 
on its soil is not what any country—powerful enough to resist 
—would tolerate. The U.S.A. have wanted the West Indies 
for many years, up to now we have always felt strong enough 
to resist the suggestion ; but, with our backs to the wall in 
the Battle of the British Empire, we may have to yield toa 
demand made at the time of our greatest weakness. But if 
we do lease land in the West Indian Islands in order that the 
U.S.A. should make air bases, the leases should be carefully 
drawn. We know what British statesmen are capable of 
abandoning in the fits of national abnegation which overtake 
them, and when we are told that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill have arranged this matter on the telephone we are 
filled with foreboding. Mr. Churchill jettisoned both South 
Africa and Southern Ireland and, if he stood by India a few 
years ago we have to remember that he was then out of 
office. The Foreign Office would give away the West Indian 
colonies with a pound of Boston tea. The only comfort in 
this matter is that Lord Lloyd is Colonial Secretary and that 
he will be no party to any avoidable weakness in this matter. 
Canada, under the egis of Mr. Mackenzie King has set up 


a “joint board of defence” with her Southern neighbours. | 


The ‘Union now” party—it had a German-American 
author—is vociferously delighted. England’s need is to 
prove America’s opportunity. We need American help in 
munitions; we pay for these as we go. Must we also 
sacrifice some part of our Empire ? 
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Last month the British Government officially acknowledged 
the presence of the Czech Government in England and 

‘ restored to President Benes acknowledgment 
——— of the rank of which he was jeomanh by 
German decree. In 1938, after Munich, Edward Benes arrived 
here as a fugitive. On August 13 last he and Madame Benes 
lunched with the King and Queen as the head of the Czech 
State. The Czech National Anthem is now played with 
those of our other Allies. It is an omen of the future. The 
bad page of slackness and ignorance has, we hope, been 
turned. The results of our former errors are still with us, 
for the wheel of life does not turn backwards—but we may 
hope to retrieve them. There is no more binding tie than 
that which links us to the Czechs, for we are partly responsible 
for their dreadful fate and we are wholly pledged to redeem 
their future. 


THERE is a Swedish newspaper with a name rather hard for 
English people to deal with. It is the Goteborgs Handelsoch 

Sjoforts-Tidning. Last month it printed an 
va oa article by Per Nystrom on the German prepara- 
Norway tion for attack on Norway and Sweden ; “ The 

Skagerrack Front ”’ he called this. He tells a 
curious story. In 1936 Norwegian and Danish waters were 
thoroughly explored in order that the new German Navy— 
we had just made a naval agreement with Germany—should 
get to know them. That year the German War Minister, 
General von Blomberg, asked leave from the Norwegian 
Government to go on a “pleasure trip” in the German 
Admiralty yacht Grille in October. He took with him nearly 20 
high military officials, and the party went to Narvik (for which 
harbour they had no permit). After 1936 German Fleet 
exercises were carried out round Norway, occasionally even 
in territorial waters, and the pilotage of the difficult waters 
of the Straits of Karmoga were studied. In 1938 German 
bases in the Belt were made. A naval port built at Murwik 
was as important in its defences as Kiel. A large naval 
aerodrome, with underground hangars, was also built near 
here, and a second at Schleswig. Fleet exercises were held 
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near Norwegian waters in 1938, and that year two cruisers 
went into Hardanger Fjord from Stavanger. The Norwegian 
Government protested against this at the time. The Sound 
was also fully explored. In May, 1938, thirty-two German 
warships, with an escort of twenty-five motor boats, steamed 
through the Little Belt. The Danish Government began by 
protesting, but ended by acquiescing in these many viola. 
tions of her territorial waters. By this time Denmark had 
become so dominated by Germanism that she was virtually 
a German dependency. Mr. Per Nystrom’s article provides 
us with food for thought, and it suggests a question. Had 
our Government reports of all these German doings from the 
Admiralty, and, if so, why did they take no notice of them ? 


It is worth while for us to turn our heads away for a moment 
from the immediate crises of aerial invasion and Balkan 
disturbance and to look at a map showing 
what Russia has done since the outbreak of 
war. That she has worked with Germany 
there is no doubt, and the amount of her gains is incontestable. 
They run from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and include very 
nearly all Russian pre-war territory. Finland in the North 
still maintains a precarious independence, Warsaw is under 
German rule, but Stalin no doubt thinks he can get these 
when he wants them, Finland by force and Warsaw by the 
surrender of his claims in Roumania to Germany. And the 
European border is not the only one over which Russia has 
rolled her gigantic weight. The chaos she helped to create 
in China has enabled her to over-run outer Mongolia, and has 
brought her down nearly to our Indian frontier. She has, 
further, by supporting the Indian Congress Party, weakened 
our hold on that Empire. Russia never sleeps and never 
forgets—we do both. The world situation has been partly 
created by our ignorance and laziness and our reliance upon 


Russia’s 
Boundaries 


a certain type of fussy and fluttering “idealism ”’ instead of | 


upon a steady policy in foreign and Imperial affairs. The 
countries Russia has once more over-run, our recent retreat 
from Shanghai, the menaced Indian frontiers are all evidence 
of this, as well as the more immediate menace at our own gates. 
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RUSSIA’S WESTWARD MOVE 
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Senemnouneunwens Russian Frontiers. Sept 1939 


mmm Present Soviet Russian Frontiers. 
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In considering the general situation in which we stand, we 
have to remember that Russia is not our friend. Germany 
_ and Russia have, at the moment, a working 
aor Russia asreement which operates against us as wel 
as against their immediate neighbours. We 
do not know whether anyone in England still has illusions 
about Russia, if so M. Molotoff’s very frank speech on August | 
on Russia’s policy should cure them. He spoke to the Supreme 
Council of the Soviet Union, and he said in effect that Russia 
was leaving China to the Japanese. But for the war in the 
West, which affords Russia a marvellous opportunity for 
plunder, the Soviets would certainly have continued their 
support of Chiang Kai Shek, but the supreme oppor. 
tunists of the Soviets have found better plunder in the West. 
We append a map which shows this to date. What Russia 
said about her relations with Germany should be marked. 
Speaking of the agreement between the two countries made 
last August, M. Molotoff said :— 


“This agreement, strictly observed by our Govern- 
ment, removed the possibility of friction in Soviet- 
German relations when Soviet measures were carried out 
along our western frontier and at the same time it has 
assured Germany a calm feeling of security in the East. 

“Developments in Europe, far from reducing the 
strength of the Soviet-German non-aggression pact, on 
the contrary emphasised the importance of its existence 
and further development.”’ 


His reference to this matter ended with a sneer at the “‘ Anglo- 
phile press ’’ which speculated hopefully upon the possibility 
of disagreement between Russia and Germany. He took the 
opportunity to expatiate upon the hopes of a common under- 
standing and extended trade relations with Italy. These 
passages in the speech point clearly to fresh arrangements— 


probably for carving up new countries—between the Axis and 
Russia. 


THE bad news from Somaliland had prepared the public for 
yet worse news, It came on August 19 when we were told 


or 
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that Somaliland had been abandoned to Italian 
occupation. The official statement made a 
great deal of the losses we had inflicted on the 
enemy; it described at length “the three alternatives ” 
which were open to us: (1) to reinforce and hold Somaliland 
at the risk of weakening ourselves in other areas, (2) to leave 
without fighting at all, (3) to fight a rearguard action and 
leave after it. This last was accepted. The Government 
spokesman did not refer to a fourth course, which would 
have been the consideration, in good time, of the African 
strategical position. From the moment that Italy was in 
occupation in Abyssinia in 1936 it became essential that we 
should drill, arm and equip the Somalis, who are very fine 
fighting men, so as to be able to hold the colony in the event 
of an attack. In that case the Government’s three alter- 
natives of defeat would never have arisen, for Somaliland 
with a handful of British officers could have looked after 
itself and could have dealt with the Italians. But that would 
have meant the exercise of some forethought at the Colonial 
and War Offices and a general plan for the defence of the 
Empire. We have this year abandoned two British terri- 
tories, the Channel Islands, our oldest link with Europe, and 
Somaliland ; the repercussions of this last evacuation will 
ring round Africa and will weaken us all over that vast 
continent. We do not know how many other places we are 
going to abandon because of old neglect. There is a kind of 
awful justice in the fact that the men who have to take these 
decisions to leave British subjects to their fate are—with the 
exception of Lord Lloyd—the same men who, at one time 
or another, have dappled in pacifism or in disarmament. 


Retreat from 
Somaliland 


THE gathering of the Italian troops on Egypt’s Western 
border began in the first week in August to attract attention. 
Their western front being immunised by the 
collapse of France, the Italians are free to 
move against us in North and East Africa. 
They have taken Somaliland, our outpost in East Africa. 
They are also assembled on the long desert frontier which 
begins at Sollum. 


Egypt’s Western 
Frontier 
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Deserts used to be very effective frontiers. In the day of 
the petrol engine they are no longer as complete a deterrent 
as they once were to a would-be invader. Still, they present 
a more or less formidable obstacle. In the Observer of 
August 11, Major Jarvis, who knows the Western deserts of 
Egypt from having lived in the Oases of Egypt, writes a 
very informative article. It is one of great value to the 
students of the campaign about to open: 


“The 350 miles of desert that lies between the Anglo. 
Egyptian frontier at Sollum and Alexandria may be 
divided into three parts. Firstly, the coastal belt some 
ten miles wide which for the most part is hard clay or 
gravel with infrequent saline wells ; secondly, a stretch 
some twenty to thirty miles wide with myriads of small 
scrub bushes growing out of hard clay hummocks which 
is not negotiable by cars for any considerable distance ; 
and south of this the desert proper with its limestone scarps, 
its lines of sand dunes, and its depressions of marsh or soft 
sand, which is entirely waterless except for the oases, 

“There are two possible lines of advance ; one along 
the sea coast where the going is suitable for a mechanised 
force of all arms, and the other by way of the high 
desert and the oases. 

‘“‘There is no definite caravan route across the central 
desert, and light vehicles and light tanks—but neither 
laden lorries nor heavy artillery—could cross it either 
going due east, or south-east, or north-east, but an 
intimate knowledge of this sandy wilderness and its 
various traps, both natural and otherwise, would be 
essential for a successful crossing. 

“There are in some parts marshy depressions with 
narrow causeways, there are others filled with quicksands, 
there are sudden abrupt lines of sand dunes that cannot 
be traversed, and steep escarpments that cannot be 
climbed, and the watering places, as represented by the 
oases, would be held by Anglo-Egyptian troops.” 


THaT is a geographical picture we should carry in our minds. 
Major Jarvis continues by saying that we should be able 
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“It is high summer in the Libyan desert and the 
midday heat is not far short of 112 degs., which means 
that if a force failed to connect with its water supplies 
at the time arranged half the motor transport would be 
out of action from dry radiators a few hours later and 
two-thirds of the force crazy from thirst. 

“The coastal route looks the more attractive of the 
two, but here the few wells would be denied to the 
enemy, and at Mersa Matruh. 

‘‘ This line of attack, too, would be subjected to shelling 
from our naval forces the whole of its 350 miles length, 
and run the risk of having its communications cut by 
surprise raids from the sea. With all the possible routes 
across the deserts always there is the fact that an invading 
force is getting farther away from its supplies and 
becoming more exhausted and extended in line as the 
defenders fall back and concentrate on their main 
position, where ample water, petrol and rations are 
available close behind them.” 


There remains the possibility of invasion across the Central 


Desert. 

“The front on which an invasion across the central 
desert could move would be limited to the country 
between Siwa and the coast. South of Siwa there is an 
impassable sand sea some hundred miles wide that runs 
along the Italian frontier towards the little water hole 
of Owenat on the Sudan border. 

“‘ Where these serried dunes die away a hundred miles 
north of Owenat they are replaced by a broken scarp 
rising 2,000 feet from the low desert, which is equally 
impassable. A light car raid from Owenat as a diversion 
to interfere with the water supply at the Assuan dam might 
be regarded as a possibility, but it is safe to assume that if 
such a force reached the Nile Valley it would never return.” 


The Italian Campaign is not likely to develop until this 
month is well under weigh. Even Italians would find the 
desert heat of early September excessive. 


On August 13 an R.A.A.F. Lockheed-Hudson bomber 
crashed near Canberra. Ten people were killed, including 
, three Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Fairburn, Briga- 
Tragedy in dier Street and Sir Henry Gullett, two high 
army staff officers, Sir Cyril Brudenell-White 

and Colonel Thornthwaite, Mr. Fairburn’s secretary and 
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four R.A.A.F. airmen, the crew of the bomber. The machine 
seems to have crashed into a tree, but the fire that broke out 
at once has destroyed evidence that might have thrown light 
on the accident. This disaster deprived Australia of her Air 
and Army Ministers and other valuable and important public 
servants with great military knowledge. The sympathy of 
the whole Empire is with the great Dominion in this loss of 
her war leaders. The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, 
has filled the gaps—as best he could—such men are not easily 
replaced in any country. They died, as Mr. Churchill said 
in the House of Commons on August 14, “ like soldiers on 
duty.”’ They are mourned as soldiers are mourned. 


THE newspapers no longer report Parliament, and, in order to 
know what our rulers are devising for our benefit—or other. 
wise—the pages of Hansard must be studied. 
These leave on the reader’s mind the feeling 
that debates in the House of Commons are both boring and 
important. The atmosphere, save when the Prime Minister 
makes his speeches, is not inspiriting. ‘“‘ I get bewildered and 
baffled when I return from the people of the country to the 
House of Commons,” cried Lady Astor in a recent debate. 
All the same, and horribly dull as it must be, the work that is 
done by members is of real value. The authoritarian temper 
of Ministers has been checked more than once. Sir John 
Anderson’s Bill for the happy dispatch of justice in the 
military zone was one of these. The Budget debates also had 
value. A few members spoke with a good sense. “ What isa 
luxury ?”’ Mr. Ellis Smith asked of this new tax. It is a 
pertinent question. Members also contributed to the burial 
of the ridiculous Silent Column, which Mr. Churchill killed 
with a gusto rather offensive to Mr. Duff Cooper, the respons- 
ible Minister. More recently the Ministry of Information has 
been under fire on the subject of their “‘ investigations.”” This 
appears to be a canvass modelled on the lines of certain rather 
‘sharp ” businesses who try to take away their competitors’ 
clients by means of travellers. This is an undesirable activity 
for any Government department, and the Commons were 
right when they said so. The critics mostly disassociated 
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themselves from a personal campaign against Mr. Duff Cooper 
run by certain newspapers. True, the Ministry of Information 
is redundant and expensive. It employs 1,385 persons at home 
at a cost of £403,000 in salaries. That is not Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
fault. He did not invent this ridiculous department. He 
could resign, saying that his office was redundant, and he is 
the only man in the Ministry who has ever resigned on a 
question of principle. But he probably dislikes the idea of 
being edged out by an intrigue. 


Ovr Socialist rulers call upon us for sacrifice. But they mean 
by this that while the well-to-do must make theirs, the 

working-class, that is the weekly wage-earners, 
The Wages may increase thei forts t tent. O 
tine y ase their comforts to any extent. One 

of the Birmingham members, Mr. Higgs, had 
the courage to refer to this on August 7th, and he spoke of 
the question of rising wages amidst interruptions : 


‘“‘T do not,” he said, “ respect the wages ramp which 
is taking place to-day. I am not referring to the ordinary 
remuneration of the worker. . . . Ministers know very 
well about the excessive wages that are being paid. . . . 
The fellow in the Forces is dissatisfied, and is becoming 
more dissatisfied. . . . I am all in favour of a fair union 
rate of pay and conditions.” Mr. Higgs then told the 
House of wages of £5 a week which had risen to £15. 
“The reason they are so high is that there are bonus 
additions to the standard rates. Unless something is 
done about it, we shall see very serious economic condi- 
tions in this country.” 

This speech was a plucky one. It forced Ministers, whose 
slackness is largely responsible for this situation, to face up 
to facts which they have not dealt with as they arose. They 
are always talking about our export trade, though it is doubtful 
whether we ought to think of this until we are more fully 
armed, but it is idle to think of it at all unless we can face 
up to this question of the wage vast increases. 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s go-ahead Socialist colleagues are losing no 
time in promoting their views. They make no secret of them, 
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a: gz. and their Conservative colleagues are so feeble 
a ™ that they have never said to them, . We are 
together for the war, but we do not intend to 
allow you to use it for the furtherance of political nostrums 
which we believe to be fatal to the country.” Socialists always 
talk as if the only people who oppose the nationalisation of 
the means of production are rich men or aristocrats, people 
with something to lose. But the vast Conservative vote isa 
working-class vote ; it is given by men and women who dis. 
believe in collectivisation and who are not taken in by Socialist 
shibboleths. Actually the rich men and the aristocrats, afraid 
of being accused of selfishness, do not put up nearly as much 
opposition to Socialist policy as they should. At present the 
one idea of our Morrisons and Bevins is to pave the way for 
a new economic order, not only in England, but in the enemy 
countries when they are defeated. We do not doubt the 
sincerity of the Socialist leaders. They genuinely believe that 
once there is no private property, once the Government, 
through its officials, controls everything everywhere, all will 
be perfect. Well, we know they are wrong, and we know it 
because we see, at this moment, what a muddle the Civil 
Service and the hordes of other Government officials newly 
created are making of the affairs entrusted to them ; and this 
at a time when everyone but the Communists is trying hard 
to obey orders. We cite two instances which have recently 
had publicity—the aliens internment muddle and _ the 
agricultural muddle. In the first, thousands of necessary 
people were snatched from their jobs and thrust into camps. 
In the other, all sorts of people, quite unconnected with the 
land, are forcing ploughing and are neglecting production. 
The farmer is helpless, the landowner is helpless. The most 
high-handed and ridiculous things are being done. A mint 
of money is being spent. That is Socialism. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S sudden illness occurred on August 1. 
The most alarming stories were at once circulated and found 
. expression in the Daily Telegraph of August 6. 

ae ll These rumours were probably an evidence of 
wishful thinking, for they appear to have been 

without foundation. Mr. Chamberlain is recovering from 
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his operation. It is very important that he should 
return to the Cabinet. He is an excellent Chairman 
of Committees, with a great thrust. His character, 
which is unsuitable for negotiating with foreign countries 
on matters imperfectly apprehended, is at its best in 
pushing through work already decided on. Added to 
this, he now understands something of the German character ; 
having experienced it, he has a stabilising influence for the 
prosecution of the war, and is a very necessary element in a 
War Cabinet composed as is the present one. The appoint- 
ment of Lord Beaverbrook to be a member of this body, the 
rumour that he might take Mr. Chamberlain’s place as 
President of the Council, came as a surprise to the public. 
Lord Beaverbrook has done very useful work in collecting 
aeroplanes, even though in so doing he has disorganised 
industry, but the world outside Westminster had not before 
realised the extent to which Mr. Churchill relied upon him, 
nor that he was the Sir Horace Wilson of the present regime. 
Prime Ministers, it seems, must have their favourites. Their 
usual colleagues do not suffice them, but when these intimates 
are men who desire to influence policy, their selection must 
cause anxiety if that policy runs contrary to the national 
intention. 

Has Lord Beaverbrook changed his mind since the days 
when he advocated a foreign policy totally incompatible with 
this war? Ifhe has not done so, he is in a position to advocate 
views which may do a great deal of harm to this country, 
and we may yet live to regret the reign of Sir Horace Wilson 
under the sceptre of his successor. It is said that Lord Beaver- 
brook’s intimacy with the Prime Minister is so great that 
they spend many of their evenings together. That Mr. 
Churchill finds Lord Beaverbrook “ more intelligent” than 
the other Ministers. Very likely, he is very intelligent, but 
Mr. Churchill is nevertheless the head of the Government 
and must remain so in fact as well as name. 


THE result of this rather newly acquired Sir Horace Wilson- 
ness—if we may put it like this—of Lord Beaverbrook, has 
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been to cause many new admirers of his to 
emerge. He has had in the past many critics, 
and not always fair ones. His newspapers have been sub. 
jected to abuse and were for years the target of Tadpole and 
Taper. That is all over. He has the ear of the Prime 
Minister, he is in the War Cabinet. He may go Still Higher, 
There is No Office which is not open to him, etc. This 
excessive degree of support takes many forms. The usual 
one of flattery is the most common. But there is another way 
of flattering a man than by telling him how great he is, and 
that is by belittling those he wishes to injure ; Lord Beaver. 
brook has plentifully found this sort of support. He has had 
differences with Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Secretary of State 
for Air, differences in which Sir Archibald has had the support 
of the Air Ministry ; he is in profound disagreement with Mr. 
Duff Cooper over the whole war policy. Attacks on both 
these Ministers have therefore been made by Lord Beaver. 
brook’s friends. In the case of Mr. Duff Cooper they have 
been led by his newspapers and have been very violent. 
This Minister is vulnerable because he is at the head of an 
unwanted Government Department, the Ministry of Informa- 
tion. He has to defend it, he has not defended it well because 
it is really impossible to do so, but what are we to think of 
one colleague of Mr. Churchill’s whose jackals attack another, 
and what is Mr. Churchill thinking of to allow this disastrous 
internecine Cabinet war ? 


Cross Purposes 


In a recent article in The Economist, speaking warmly of the 

Fisher Education Act, of Universal Suffrage and calling 
loudly for more social legislation of the same 

a kind, the following passage occurs :— 

“We realise now io our horror that in 
every walk of life there is nothing but mediocrity at the 
top. . . . This is true of politics, of industry, of finance, 
of arts, of journalism. It is most peculiarly and dis- 
astrously true of the Civil Service.” 

The writer’s remedy is more levelling down, less privilege. 
“‘ We are unconsciously excluding a whole race of able young 
men and women...” But are we? And where are they ? 
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We have to remember that in France, in the U.S.A., countries 
where there are no educational privileges, the situation is the 
game as here. There are in these equalitarian countries hardly 
any men or women of eminence in any walk of life. The cause 
of this general mediocrity would appear, therefore, not to be 
due to the privilege of a certain education, which still exists here 
in a slight degree. In the 18th and 19th centuries privilege 
of all sorts flourished. A distinctive education was given to 
those from whom the governing classes were drawn. This 
education was not exclusive to the well-to-do, poor men 
could reach public schools and universities by means of their 
talents. This system worked well on the whole, it gave us 
Pitt and Wellington in our hour of need. It put no bar in the 
way of Nelson or Peel. The criticism of it was that it was 
“ unfair ’’ that men who were quite unworthy of the university 
or the senate often found their way there. Perfectly true, 
but no one in that era of privilege could complain of general, 
of universal mediocrity as does The Economist to-day. On 
the contrary we look back regretfully to the age of Victoria— 
the last age of privilege—as the last age of eminence, and we 
have to try to understand what it is that has either eliminated 
or concealed the talents of our people, and to ask ourselves 
whether the levelling process does not, in some way, pull 
down the hills as well as fill up the valleys. 


We have to ask ourselves whether we are on right lines in 
believing that the abolition of privilege will give us a com- 

petent upper class. For an upper class is an 
sg Produce .cential in every country. At present we 

choose ours mainly by examination. The result 
is not happy. Now we need only look at these strange and 
unpleasant modern portents called autocracies to see that 
ability can be discerned in other ways than by sitting for 
examinations. In Italy and in Germany revolutions have 
thrown up men capable of government—too capable! In 
Italy Signor Mussolini has run a one-man show. He has 
picked men from his own class, they have served him—and 
sometimes Italy too—well. No mediocrity about them. In 
Germany the story is rather different, A revolutionary group 
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murdered its way to power, but it has held power by dint of 
ability and industry as well as by ferocity. Here, however, 
is no one-man show—though Hitler is supreme. The Nazis 
have been brutal and venal, but they have not been mediocre, 
Our own problem is to escape from mediocrity without sub. 
siding into violence, to learn to select competent men, to give 
them some measure of power without letting them degenerate 
into tyrants. It is a problem that transcends the easy remedies 
of The Economist and we invite our able contemporary to 
read l’homme, cet inconnu, by Alexis Carrel and to think again. 
The era of privilege by birth is over, the day of privilege by 
competitive examination is shown up as a ghastly failure. 
It has given us the mediocrity we see here, in France and— 
most of all—in the U.S.A. What do we do next ? The abolition 
of Eton would not seem to be enough to restore to us a com. 
petent governing class in England, and in any case this 
remedy is not available for France and America whose con- 
dition is, in this matter, worse than our own. 


A BOOK has been published which has made a considerable 
stir in political circles and which has also reached the general 
Guilty Men public. It is called Guilty Men. It is published 

by Gollancz. The author, under a pseudonym, 
shows that those who have held power since the last war 
have constantly misused it. Ministers have defended the 
Empire neither by arms nor by sagacity. The first chapter 
gives a poignant description of Dunkirk. How did such a 
thing happen? How was it that a British Force was sent 
abroad to meet the German Army on such unequal terms? 
The author shows that it was because British Ministers had 
been blind and cowardly and that they had been swayed by 
the pacifists. This thesis is familiar to readers of The National 
Review. We did not wait until the eleventh month of a great 
war to point out deficiencies in defence, nor the errors—or 
worse—of Ministers. We welcome this new and brilliant 
colleague in our old crusade. He has his favourites and 
he glosses over their errors, but he tells a tale that is, on 
the whole, true. More power to him, may he sell his book 
by the 100,000. And may Gollancz—who would not have 
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welcomed anything that he says in favour of rearmament 
two years ago—keep on in their new found pathway. 


Ar 10 o’clock at night on Saturday, August 3, the wireless 

programme was interrupted for an important message from 

_ ., the Prime Minister. Listeners woke up, 

— be de 9 stretched themselves and prepared to hear 

that Adolf had arrived at Dover or Queens- 

town. They also braced themselves to hear some irritating 
talk about not being afraid, etc. Here is what came :— 

“The Prime Minister wishes it to be known that the 
possibility of German attempts at invasion has by no 
means passed away. 

“The fact that the Germans are now putting about 
rumours that they do not intend an invasion should be 
regarded with a double dose of the suspicion which 
attaches to all their utterances. 

“Our sense of growing strength and preparedness 
must not lead to the slightest relaxation of vigilance or 
moral alertness.” 

This warning was given the next day in the newspapers 
without further official explanation. One paper said that Mr. 
Churchill was thus celebrating the anniversary of the last 
great war, but we venture to think that the real reason is a 
simpler one. Ministers find it very difficult to keep their own 
“vigilance and moral alertness” up, they are very much 
afraid that they will sleep at their posts, so much as a man 
ties a knot in his handkerchief in order to remind himself to 
write a letter to his maiden aunt, Mr. Churchill is arranging 
that we should jog his elbow if he dozes. We can imagine no 
other cause for this episode and we hope that it will satisfy 
our readers. 


No ONE would wish to give an iota of news to the enemy 
that would help him, but when he already has full inform- 
ation, there would appear to be no object in 
a silence that merely deprives the British of 
information about their own war. The recent fighting in the 
Channel is a case in point. The public were glad to have the 
names Dover, Southampton, Portsmouth, and Weymouth given 
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in the description of the attacks made. The naming of these 
familiar places made us all understand better what was going 
on, but we think that the anonymous rule might be relaxed 
oftener, not only in the interests of the general public but 
also in the interests of the brave inhabitants of the towns and 
villages attacked. How heartening it would be for Little 
Didlington, fully conscious of its own excellent nerves, to 
know that all the world also realised that everyone there, 
from Colonel Blore to Mrs. Iggulden, had behaved well and 
had “carried on.” We think that our Censors are poor 
psychologists, or they would have realised this. But there 
is another aspect to this hush-hush business. It is galling 
not to know what the enemy knows about our own business. 
For instance, on August 10th, a despatch “‘ from our observer 
in the Near East, Richard Dimbleby,” was read out to us. 
In this despatch—it was not repeated—we were told that we 
had some considerable air successes which had had remarkable 
results ; that the Red Sea was now, once more, open to 
British shipping. Well, most of us had not known that it had 
ever been closed. But the Italians knew, and the Germans, 
the Americans, as well as the Argentines, and the Greeks! 
We are a brave and not at all a nervous people, if we could 
persuade the Censor of the fact, and we deserve to be treated 
with frankness. France fell because she was not told the 
truth ; we shall not fall, but we shall suffer and suffer badly if 
a better intelligence does not prevail in the Censor’s office. 
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THE WAR AT SEA 


A COMPARISON 


IT is an axiom of military science that no war is like the last 
one; yet it is an axiom that is exceedingly liable to be for- 
gotten. After the close of a war, Staff Colleges invariably 
busy themselves with detailed examinations of its course, 
in the laudable endeavour to learn its lessons, to recognize 
the mistakes made by those who were charged with the 
conduct of it, in order that the next military generation 
may at least avoid those mistakes. From that, the tendency 
is to concentrate on the conditions of the last war; and 
thence arises the common complaint that all staffs, 
Admiralties, War Offices and Air Ministries—not the last- 
named quite so much, perhaps, since they are less trammelled 
by traditions—are so busy preparing for the last war that 
they lose sight of the changes that have come about in the 
meanwhile. They come to expect that the next war will be 
exactly like the last—except, of course, that they will avoid 
the errors made by their predecessors and will thus be masters 
of the situation from the first—and thus to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the situations which then arose, and to direct 
accordingly the training and equipment of the forces for 
which they are responsible. 

It is exceedingly difficult to guard against this tendency, 
for there is nothing so difficult for the majority of men with 
ordinary minds as to hold the balance even between two 
different, but equally important, claims upon their attention 
and their energies. Moreover, it is all the more difficult 
when one claim rests on a basis of definitely ascertained fact, 
and the other upon an estimate of the constantly developing 
possibilities of the present and the future. The shortcomings 
of a fighting service in any particular war become manifest 
once the full facts are disclosed in the Official Histories pub- 
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lished on both sides. It is well-known now, for instance, 
that in 1914 the British Navy possessed very few mines, and 
that those it did possess were very inefficient—not only 
did they frequently fail to explode when struck by a ship, 
but when they did explode they often did very little damage, 
That practically no attention had been paid to the highly 
important subject of counter-measures against submarine 
attack, so that we entered the war ignorant of any means 
of detecting the presence or position of an enemy submarine 
and unprovided with any weapon effective against it. That 
there were serious defects in the design of the gun turrets 
of our capital ships which rendered them liable in action to 
sudden destruction through local cordite fires spreading to 
the magazines. And that the study of war and strategy had 
been gravely neglected in our naval organization in the years 
preceding the war, so that when it came to actual war, the 
actions taken were not infrequently ill-considered, while 
principles or considerations to which great weight should 
have been given, were ignored. The most obvious examples 
of the last-named shortcomings were to be found, perhaps, 
in the early campaign in the Mediterranean, in the events 
leading up to the escape of the Goeben and Breslau and 
in the whole campaign of the Dardanelles. 

It also became clear that the tactical principles and 
methods which had been evolved in the decade before 1914 
and which held the field up to 1916 at least, were not such as 
to ensure a decisive result in the event of contact between 
the opposing fleets being achieved. Unfortunately, in the 
years of study which succeeded those of war, this tactical 
issue became clouded by personal considerations and mutual 
recriminations between the adherents and disciples of two 
dominant personalities. Not only did that clash operate to 
hamper dispassionate study of the isue ; it even delayed, for 
some years, the elucidation of the true facts upon which alone 
a sound judgment could be founded. That, however, is 
beside the point for the moment, though it was important 
in that it prolonged, perhaps unduly, tactical studies of the 
late war and thus tended to obstruct progress in tactical 
thought. 
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In the tactical sphere, for instance, the great event of the 
war was the Battle of Jutland. It was the only action between 
the two main fleets ; although the war went on for over two 
years after it, it was the last action of any sort, except the 
ineffectual brush between cruisers in the Heligoland Bight 
on November 17, 1917—I exclude the actions between 
torpedo craft in the Dover Strait and the Broad Fourteens. 
The result was that tactical thought in the Navy tended for 
many years after the war to be concerned almost exclusively 
with the avoidance of the errors which were made at Jutland, 
or of the failures that there resulted from the principles 
adopted. Some years ago, naval officers were not infrequently 
heard to complain that, notwithstanding the complete dis- 
appearance from the world’s navies of the great battle fleets 
of 1914-18, all their fleet exercises seemed to be devised 
upon the theory that their war training must culminate in 
preparation for another Battle of Jutland. If the criticism 
was justified at the time, it would seem to have borne fruit ; 
for there were no tactical shortcomings in the action of the 
River Plate—a battle of a type which was at the other pole 
from that of Jutland, yet of one much more likely to occur 
in the naval conditions of the world at the present day. 

But to revert once more to 1914, there was, perhaps, more 
excuse for the British unpreparedness in the matter of sub- 
marine warfare. It was the British theory—so far as there 
was a theory at all, and not merely the lack of one—that 
submarines were not very effective against men-of-war. 
That theory was borne out by war experience, once British 
men-of-war discarded the habit of constant patrolling at 
slow speed in the same restricted area which led to the loss 
of the Cressy, Hogue and Aboukir; and that of stopping 
engines for some time at sea while mails were delivered to 
the squadron, which led to the loss of the Hawke. Once it 
was realized what submarines could do, tactics were adopted 
—high speed when at sea, zig-zagging, and destroyer screens 
for heavy ships—which made it very difficult for them to 
achieve success against men-of-war. 

What made them effective against merchant shipping 
and made it possible for Germany very nearly to starve us 
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out before we evolved effective methods of defence, was one 


thing and one thing only—the reversion by Germany to ~ 
barbarism and her discarding of all considerations of humanity, > é' 
and mercy to non-combatants, the influence of which had been lar 


gradually increasing for centuries with the growth of civiliza. 4 
tion. The British Navy can hardly be blamed for not fore. [ 86 


; iar canine it 
seeing that brutal reversion. The submarine, it might have | oS 
argued—and indeed some naval officers did so argue—cannot as 
act effectively against merchant ships without murdering i 


non-combatants and sinking the ships of neutrals as well as | 
enemies. Civilized men do not do these things. Therefore 

the submarine is not capable of seriously blockading this | 
country. Germany is a party to the Hague Conventions, 
or rather, to most of them. But the very fact that she has} 
declined to accede to some of them, or has acceded only with | 
reservations, surely indicates an intention to abide by those} . 
she has accepted. For if she had any thought of repudiating | 
her solemn engagements, surely she would have accepted 
them all so as to get the utmost credit out of her conduct at 
the Hague Conference. Such arguments carried a large} 
measure of conviction in the years preceding 1914, for there | 
had been no example for many years of the “ scrap of paper ” 


attitude, and honour was thought to have influence on the = 

e 
conduct of Great Powers. We know better now, but anyone} 
may be excused for not foreseeing that bitter lesson thirty | qui 
years ago. 

Conditions at sea now, are, of course, very different in many | _ 
respects from those which obtained in 1914-18. Germany} ,¢,, 
then possessed a large and powerful modern battle fleet, | a 
over which the British battle fleet possessed a superiority of | ,,, 
only some 60 per cent.—none too great a margin when it was |... 
realized that the British Fleet had to be ready for action at any | o¢ 
time, while the German Fleet could choose its moment. At any fp, 
one moment a substantial proportion of the British Fleet was } o¢ 
necessarily unavailable for service, owing to refits and repairs, | g;, 
so that its full paper strength was never, in practice, available. | 1, 
The same limitation did not apply to the German Fleet. It} 4, 
could without prejudice to its main task, send all its ships > 4, 


in for refit simultaneously, though that, of course, would have 
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been an extreme case and unlikely actually to occur. But 
similarly the German Command could quite easily so arrange 
its refits that the German Fleet could be at full strength at 
any moment selected by them. This was the contingency 
against which the British Admiralty had to provide. The 


| British Grand Fleet, in strength sufficient to deal with any 


force the German Navy could bring against it, had to be so 
placed and so prepared that its readiness for action was never 
relaxed. 

To-day however, there is no German battle fleet as the 


| expression was understood in 1914. Germany’s heavy ships 
consisted at the outbreak of war of three pocket battleships 
' —now reduced to two—and two battle cruisers, the 
| Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, ships of such widely different 
characteristics that it is hardly possible for them to operate 
_ in conjunction, forming one fleet. Germany has two more 
_ capital ships under construction, the Bismarck and the 
| Tirpitz, battleships of 35,000 tons, mounting 15-in. guns, 


which are comparable to the new British battleships, also 


_ under construction ; but they are not likely to be completed 


before next year. There is, therefore, no need for the British 
Navy to maintain anything approaching the Grand Fleet of 
the last war and a very much smaller force—of which of 


_ course, the precise strength has not been made public—is now 
_ quite sufficient. 


In 1914-18 air forces hardly entered into the question of 


' naval strategy and tactics outside the close approaches of 
fortified ports. When it was desired to use British flying 
| boats in the Heligoland Bight, for instance, they had to be 
| towed by destroyers on specially constructed barges. To-day, 


aircraft, both British and German, operate over every port 
of the North Sea. British aircraft in addition range the 
Baltic; German aircraft operate all round the west coast 
of the British Isles and may even range as far as Iceland. 
Similar conditions obtain in the air in the Mediterranean. 
In that sea there was no enemy fleet in 1914-18, for the 
Austrian Fleet never emerged from the Adriatic. To-day 
there is an even more powerful enemy fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean than in the North Sea, and though it is true that so 
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far it has not shown any great taste for sea-going, its existence 
nevertheless makes it necessary for us to maintain a sub. 
stantial concentration of heavy ships in the Middle Sea. 

To return to northern waters, in 1914-18 Germany’s 
only sea-board was her own coast and the short strip of the 
Belgian coast which she held. Scandinavia and Holland were 
neutral; France was unbeaten. To-day, Germany holds the 
whole North Sea and Atlantic coasts of Europe from the 
Arctic Circle to the Franco-Spanish Frontier. She is thus 
in a position to make guerrilla warfare, by the use of mos. 
quito craft as well as submarines, throughout the English 
Channel. 

The possibility of a German invasion was believed in, 
by many people, even some military authorities, in 1914-18, 
and the apprehension of it was responsible for the retention 
in this country of important military forces, not only in 
August and September, 1914, but also in March, 1918. It 
is thus perhaps not to be wondered at that a possibility of 
invasion should be considered by many to be a much more 
serious danger to-day ; for it cannot be denied that besides 
the new methods available for such an operation, Germany’s 
power to make use of the old methods is greatly increased 
by her possession of so much of the coastline of Europe. 
It must not be overlooked, however, that there are many 
good authorities in this country who are still of the way of 
thinking of Lord St. Vincent: “I do not say the French 
cannot come,” growled the old man, “I only say they cannot 
come by sea.” 

Yet despite all these differences, our basic aim in the war 
at sea is the same as it was in 1914-18 and as it was in 1793- 
1815—to maintain command of the sea so as to keep it free 
and available to our own sea traffic, civil or military, and to 
deny it to that of the enemy. To do so ensures that the 
resources of the whole world are available to us, and that, 


except so far as they can reach them by overland, they are 


denied to the enemy. That command has so far been main- 
tained unbroken, though not, of course, always unshaken. 
The approach to success of the U-boat campaign of 1917 
must remain as a constant reminder of the need for vigil- 
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ance regarding new developments, whether in the material 
or the moral sphere. 

Yet the complete achievement of that aim at sea in- 
dubitably will not conquer Hitler any more than it conquered 
Napoleon. Another Peninsular War—or Palestine Cam- 
paign which was its analogue in 1918—may well be needed 
to achieve the real and final victory. We did not possess 
the resources for such a campaign at the outbreak of war 
nor, indeed, were the time or conditions ripe for it. The 
development of our resources received a severe check as a 
result of the French collapse, but it is now being built up again 
once more. Time is needed, however, for the provision of 
such resources. When they are ready, the command of the 
sea will once more ensure the possibility of their employment 
where they can be used to the best advanage. 

We may, therefore, now take stock of the position. In 
1914-18 our greatest danger at sea was to be apprehended 
from concentration of enemy forces. It would be truer to-day 
to say that we have a more difficult situation to counter 
from dispersal by the enemy rather than concentration. 
The cruise of the Admiral Graf Spee was an example perhaps 
of the enemy’s recognition of that condition. The end of the 
Graf Spee was a demonstration that the Navy was 
fully prepared to deal with the dangers that it might 
threaten. 

We have not made the mistake in this war of assuming 
that Germany would observe any of the most solemn 
obligations voluntarily assumed. Germany was the first of 
the foreign Powers to accede to the Submarine Protocol 
denouncing the method of unrestricted warfare which she 
had introduced in the last war. Nevertheless from the 
beginning of the war British dispositions were made on the 
assumption that it would be necessary to protect shipping 
against such attacks. The convoy system was put into 
operation at once—or rather in the course of a few days 
as soon as it could be organized—and the necessity for it 
was soon proved. Germany’s fair promises were very soon 
completely thrown overboard, despite a perfunctory attempt 
by certain U-Boat commanders to act in accordance with 
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civilized standards, and before long a U-Boat campaign of 
the true 1917 pattern was in full swing. 

It had none of the 1917 success, however. From the first 
the asdic and the depth charge took heavy toll of the 
U-Boats, and although they did a certain amount of execution 
at first, their depredations have been kept well under control 
and have not at any time been such as to cause serious dis- 
quiet. They were brought down at one period almost to 
vanishing point, while most of the U-Boats were operating 
in support of the German invasion of Denmark and Norway. 
Thereafter, they rose again, while a large number of British 
anti-submarine craft were diverted from the duty for which 
they were designed in order to assist, first in resistance to 
the German invasion of the Low Countries and later in 
evacuation of troops and refugees from Flanders and France. 
They are still at a level above the minimum, but they do not 
perhaps, at present, represent the enemy’s chief effort against 
our sea communications. 

From the outbreak of war Germany has employed sub- 
marine mines indiscriminately as she did in the late war. 
The British Navy was prepared with the necessary mine- 
sweeping organization, but Germany gained a brief advantage 
by the introduction of Hitler’s secret weapon, the magnetic 
mine. Its secrets, however, were soon penetrated and a 
complete antidote produced within three months; and 
although German mines to-day are a distinct nuisance, they 
are hardly a serious danger. 

The new feature of the German guerrilla warfare is the 
unrestricted attack on merchant ships from the air. So 
long as Germany had no territory nearer the sea than her own 
from which to operate air raiders at sea, the method of convoy 
by specially fitted anti-aircraft ships was adequate to give 
protection against the long range aircraft which were then 
alone capable of reaching British trade routes. Air attack 
in the narrow seas, however, has been greatly intensified 
since the over-running of France, and anti-aircraft fire from 
convoyed escorts is no longer sufficiently effective to give 
adequate protection. It is reinforced, however, by the 
action of fighter squadrons based in England and a fair 
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measure of protection against the latest technique adopted 
by the enemy attackers—dive bombing—is provided by the 
use of the balloon barrage for convoys. Last month’s results, 
in fact, may be said to indicate that the means of defence 
are overtaking the new form of attack. 

A problem—new for the moment though in reality old— 
is presented by the enemy’s use of fast torpedo boats in the 
narrow seas. The old torpedo boat of 50 years or more 
produced what we now know as the destroyer. Whether 
the destroyer in its present form is the best antidote to the 
new torpedo boat seems uncertain. But the numbers in which 
these torpedo boats can be used in the narrow seas would 
seem to be limited only by the enemy’s capacity to build 
them. An adequate counter to them is simply a matter of 
evolving the most suitable craft for the purpose and building 
this craft in sufficient numbers. 

To sum up, it may be said that the success of the enemy’s 
unheralded invasion of neutral countries and the collapse of 
our most trusted Ally has left us, for the moment, chiefly 
on the defensive. But, it has also left us uniquely placed 
for the resumption of the offensive as soon as we are ready 
to undertake it. That time should not be far off. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


GERMANY AND BALKAN PEACE 


Few people twelve months ago would have prophesied that 
after a year’s general warfare in Europe, the Balkans would 
still be at peace. In the last war, hostilities broke out in the 
Balkan peninsula a week earlier than in the West and fighting 
continued—in Yugoslavia, in Hungary and in Greece—long 
after the Armistice was signed. Nor did the history of the 
Balkan States between the two wars offer much guarantee 
that another European conflict would pass them by. 
Nowhere was internal cohesion and external co-operation on 
a more doubtful footing. National minorities, terre irridente, 
frontier claims and counter-claims made the Balkans a happy 
hunting ground for the agent provocateur and the amateur 
journalist. Yet, in spite of the infinite variety of openings 
for warfare, not one of them has so far been exploited and 
Norway lost its independence before Yugoslavia, and France 
disintegrated more rapidly and completely than the unstable 
Rumanian State. 

The war has not spread for the simple reason that, so far, 
all the Great Powers have considered its extension to be 
against their interests. Rightly or wrongly, Great Britain 
and France held the view that they could not afford to 
establish too many battle-fronts. When Poland was invaded, 
we made no attempt to mobilise Poland’s ally, Rumania, 
and to bring our understanding with Turkey to bear on the 
possibility of action in the Black Sea. It is not certain that 


we could have held a Balkan front—lack of equipment and | 
shortage of manpower were probably the deciding factors in | 
our immobility—but at least we should have established | 


hostilities in an area from which Turkey could not have held 
aloof and we should in all probability have brought France’s 
great Syrian army into operation before her collapse. Thus, 


even if we had done nothing more in the Balkans than wreck | 
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Rumania’s oil wells and damage supplies and communications 
—all well worth while—we should at the present moment 
have had a consolidated Near Eastern front and thus have 
been spared the hazards of meeting the Axis in the 
Mediterranean without the help of France. 

The probability that our decision not to disturb Balkan 
and Near Eastern peace has been misguided is borne out by 
the determination of the Axis to see that peace is preserved. 
It is elementary sound-sense to counter as far as possible the 
known desires of your opponents. Germany and Italy have 
made no secret of their desire to “limit the conflict’ and 
have even sought to take credit for their forbearance. The 
Axis reasons are quite straightforward. During and 
immediately after the Polish campaign, Hitler still hoped 
that the collapse of Poland would lead the Allies to abandon 
the war. The more completely it was confined to the Polish 
issue, the more hopeful were the chances of capitulation. 
Our “ obstinate determination to continue the struggle ” did 
not modify this policy of the limited war. Czechoslovakia 
and Austria are disaffected provinces. A front opened in 
Rumania or Yugoslavia would have threatened Germany on 
a vulnerable flank. The overriding reasons were, however, 
economic. 

Since 1934 the work of incorporating the Balkan peninsula 
into Germany’s Lebensraum has been going steadily forward. 
The original commercial penetration, by a judicious mingling 
of bribery and blackmail, raised the Reich to first place in 
the foreign trade of nearly all the Balkan countries and in 
some cases (Bulgaria, for example, and for a time Turkey) 
handed over a 50 per cent. share of their total trade to the 
Germans. But this penetration was only part of a far larger 
scheme to create in the Balkan States “ colonial ’’ economies 
which would produce solely for the vast military and industrial 
machine of the Reich and, in return for raw material supplies 
—grain and bauxite from Hungary, grain and oil and iron 
ore from Rumania, copper and livestock from Yugoslavia, 
soya beans and plums from Bulgaria, tobacco from Greece, 
chrome from Turkey, to give a few instances—would receive 
machinery (to improve their mining and agriculture) and 
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manufactured goods. The German-Rumanian trade agree. 
ment of March, 1939, was a concrete expression of the kind 
of policy the Reich was seeking to adopt in all the Balkan 
States. By its terms, German firms and German capital were 
to “assist”? Rumania in the exploitation of her natural 
resources. Agriculture was to be reorientated in a direction 
favourable to the German market (this meant, in fact, a 
concentration on wheat, barley, maize and oleaginous products 
such as soya beans, rape and sunflower seeds), joint companies 
were to be established to develop calceo-pyrites in the 
Dobrudja, chromium ore in the Banat and manganese in 
Vatra Dornei and Bresteni. Further collaboration was 
forecast for forestry, and, most important of all, for oil. By 
the winter of 1939-1940 a crop of German mining and 
industrial companies had sprung up, while other companies 
such as the “ Solagra’’ and the “‘ Semina’”’ helped forward 
the reorganisation of the farming community in the interests 
of the German market. 

This economic penetration had not at the outbreak of 
war gone so far in the other Balkan States, but Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria were obviously destined for the same type of 
** co-operation.” 

Since the war began, the blockade and the uniformly 
disappointing character of Russia’s deliveries have greatly 
increased the importance of Balkan supplies and Germany 
spent the winter months attempting to cajole and threaten 
the various governments into increasing their deliveries. 
The response was not altogether to Germany’s liking, for she 
encountered a stiff resistance to her plans for economic 
monopoly. Turkey took advantage of the war and of our 
credits virtually to suspend her deliveries to Germany. 
Greece increased her sales to Great Britain, Rumania delivered 
more oil to the Allies than to Germany during the frozen 


winter months, and iri all the States the announcement in | 


the spring of this year that Britain was establishing ENCO, 
a new trading company, to intensify her defensive buying 
campaign, was greeted with enthusiasm. 

Germany attempted to counter this Allied drive by 
threats, by flooding the Balkan countries with “ tourists,” 
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by sending Dr. Clodius, the Reich trade envoy, backwards 
and forwards between Berlin and the recalcitrant South-East. 
The threats and blandishments were on the whole ineffectual. 
Germany could not back them with war, for mechanised 
columns crashing through the Balkan grainfields and bombs 
raining down on farms and factories would have defeated the 
whole Nazi economic strategy. Beyond a certain limit, the 
threat of military action could not be enforced and the 
Balkan States were sufficiently aware of this to stand out 
against Germany’s more outrageous claims; for example, 
her demand in April to take over the policing of the Danube 
which the riverain States countered by concerted action on 
their own account. 

This unity over the Danubian question was only one 
example of more general unity among the Balkan States, 
bred of their realisation of a common danger. But if 
Germany did not want war, she equally did not want sufficient 
harmony to create a solid Balkan bloc against her. Therefore 
no opportunity of fomenting trouble between the Balkan 
States was overlooked. Hungary’s irredentist claims on 
Rumania were openly encouraged from Berlin and Bulgaria 
was urged to take up a suspicious and defensive attitude at 
the time of the February meeting of the Balkan Entente. 

The collapse of France and Britain’s military jeopardy 
appeared to offer Germany a free hand in the South-East. 
The Balkan States had lost their point d’appui beyond their 
frontiers. At the same time, Germany’s need for Balkan 
supplies was reinforced by the new effectiveness of the British 
blockade. Germany’s hopes of an easy solution were, how- 
ever, undermined by the sudden intervention of Russia. 

The occupation of Bessarabia at the end of June was 
simply an extension of Russia’s policy of “defensive 
expansion,’ of which the timetable had been upset by the 


_ unexpected resistance of the Finns. The need for recuperation 


for the Red Army and Germany’s preoccupation in the cam- 
paign in the West determined the timing of the next step. 
There is no reason to suppose that Germany was not aware 
in advance of the Soviet plans—talk of “‘ spheres of influence ”’ 
in the Balkans had been under discussion between Moscow 
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and the Axis since Easter—but there is no doubt that jt 
created a new and difficult situation both for the Balkan 
States and for the Reich. 

So long as Britain is undefeated, and the nightly pounding 
of the Ruhr by British bombers is a grim reminder of the 
German nightmare of war on two fronts, Germany has every 
reason to believe that Russia will write off the possibility of 
Germany stopping any further Soviet advances by force, 
Bulgaria, as the recent Manifesto of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party makes clear, is looked on as lying within the Soviet zone 
of interest. Bulgaria is the link between Bessarabia and the 
Dardanelles. The cession to a puppet Bulgaria of all the 
Dobrudja would provide Russian troops with complete control 
of the Black Sea coast and the mouth of the Danube and 
with a corridor to Turkish territory. Although Russia, too, 
will not risk a war with her powerful “ friend,’ she holds all 
the cards so long as Germany is blockaded and fighting 
Britain. Germany can afford neither a two-fronted war nor 
the destruction of her Balkan supplies. 

Germany has therefore to counter by methods short of 
war the possibility of further Soviet expansion. The sum- 
moning of the leading statesmen of Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Slovakia to Salzburg at the end of July, coming close on the 
heels of consultations with the Hungarian Government, 
suggested that Hitler would like to have created on a basis of 
mutual understanding a Balkan bloc designed to resist, with 
discreet German backing, any further Russian advance. 
The signs were fairly propitious. The conservative Bulgarian 
administration were perturbed by the activities of Communist 
agitators among the Bulgarian peasantry, the Hungarians 
owed most of their prestige to their Axis affiliations, and King 
Carol had finally abandoned Rumania’s long balancing act 
and fallen off the fence into the arms of Germany. 


At this point, however, the unfortunate results of 
Germany’s earlier Balkan policy of fomenting every quarrel | 


and fanning every discontent were brought home to the 
Fiihrer. Russia’s annexation of Bessarabia and the Bukovina 


achieved without difficulty or bloodshed, had whetted the | 
appetite of every irredentist in the Balkans. Why should | 
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Russia’s claim on Rumania be satisfied while the historically 
and racially more justified claim of Bulgaria to the South 
Dobrudja and the racially somewhat more justified claim 
of Hungary to Transylvania were passed over? If Hitler 
had any hopes of securing the conservation of the Balkan 
status quo in the interests of his harvest and his deliveries, 
he was disappointed. Neither Hungary nor Bulgaria would 
abandon their claims and Hitler was faced with the further 
dilemma that if he refused to sponsor the settlement, in the 
case of Bulgaria at least, Russia would back it instead and 
thus secure a safe predominance. 

Thus, the embrace which awaited Rumania at the bottom 
of her fence was neither very cordial nor very reassuring, and 
the first message which the new Rumanian Ministers, 
M. Gigurtu and M. Manoilescu, had to bring home from their 
new Axis friends was the decision of the Axis that the dis- 
memberment of Rumania should continue. 

Negotiations with Bulgaria and Hungary have accordingly 
begun. The South Dobrudja should not prove too difficult 
a problem, for it has no vital historical connection with the 
Rumanian race ; it is inhabited by a majority of Bulgarians, 
and whereas it only forms a very small percentage of 
Rumania’s arable land (about 1.73 per cent.) it represents 
12.5 per cent. of Bulgaria’s. The sorest points are likely to 
be the transfer of towns, for Balcic on the Black Sea has 
grown into Rumania’s most fashionable seaside resort and 
the Rumanians reject the old frontier line of 1912 on the 
grounds that it would deprive them of the Rumanian town 
of Silistria. 

The real difficulty in meeting all Bulgaria’s demands lies 
in its repercussions in Hungary. Bulgaria’s claims are reason- 
able. Hungary’s are not and do, moreover, create apparently 
insoluble ethnic and economic problems. Driven into irre- 
sponsibility by the hope of German backing and the spectacle 
of Russia and Bulgaria gaining all they have asked for, 


_ Hungary may press for the restoration of the pre-1914 frontier. 


Rumania may be ready to cede the frontier provinces of 


_ Crisana and Maramures, where the half-million Magyars are 
in an overwhelming majority, but central Transylvania 
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cannot be ceded without destroying Rumania. The Car. 
pathians are not the periphery but the backbone of the 
Rumanian State. However, just over half a million Magyar 
—the Szeklars—live in Transylvania and their return ig 
demanded by the Hungarian Government. 

There is reason to suppose that at Salzburg Germany 
proposed and demanded the acceptance of a compromise 
solution. The frontier districts would be ceded together with 
enough additional territory to accommodate the Szeklar, 
Their place in the Carpathian highlands would be taken by 
the Rumanians now living across the frontier in Hungary, 
Such a plan has all the heartless disregard of minority rights 
we have come to expect from Hitler. The Szeklars are 
mountain people ; they live by woodcutting. The Rumanians 
who would take their place are plainsmen. Neither group 
could assimilate themselves quickly to totally new economic 
conditions. Both groups would probably have to be driven 
out by force from farms and hillsides they have occupied for 
hundreds of years. 

But there is at least the possibility that the people of 
Rumania will repudiate their leaders. In the past fortnight 
Transylvania has been the scene of growing opposition. 
King Carol lost prestige when, after so many protestations of 
military preparedness and martial resolution, he allowed 
Bessarabia to go without a shot fired. It is doubtful whether 
he could survive further concessions. The plea _ that 
Rumania should make sacrifices “‘ in the interests of Balkan 
peace’ may sound moving and inspiring in Berlin or 
Berchtesgaden. In Bucharest it has a hollow ring. Rumania 
is being asked to sacrifice her territory so that Germany may 
continue to exploit Rumania’s resources undisturbed. Resent- 
ment against Germany (and therefore against the Gigurtu 
Government identified with the Nazis) is growing. The old 


political leaders, M. Maniu and M. Vaida Voevod for the { 
Peasants, M. Bratianu for the Liberals, are resisting } 


strenuously the policy of further concessions, and the Iron 


Guard, hitherto pro-Nazi, has issued an anti-German, anti- | 
Governmental circular condemning concessions and urging 


that Rumania should look beyond her frontiers for support 
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to those States which have no imperialist designs on her, in 
other words, to Great Britain. 

It is thus possible that the Balkan problem will defeat 
Hitler as it has defeated finer statesmen before him. He 
cannot secure peace by creating a Balkan bloc against Russia 
without demanding territorial readjustments which in them- 
selves may cause war. If Italy’s fear of the British Navy 
should at the same time lead to action against Greece, the 
brand will have been thrust into the dry fuel of the Balkan 
woodpile. In these days of uncertainty, while the Nazis 
may still hope to prevent the conflagration, there is every 
reason for us to consider whether the continuance of Balkan 
peace is in our best interests and, if not, whether a more 
active Balkan policy can be pursued. Our strategic diffi- 
culties will not be increased while Hitler’s economic problems 
would be multiplied tenfold. To give only one instance, that 
of oil, Germany, now responsible for Europe’s entire supplies, 
must find 18 million tons a year or be crippled. A monopoly 
of Rumania’s annual deliveries of 6 millions would not solve 
the problem, but the loss of the wells would render Germany’s 
oil position almost impossible. We have been relieved of 
our last obligation north of the Greek frontier by Rumania’s 
voluntary abandonment of our guarantee. It is, perhaps, 
not too late to make use of our new freedom of action. 


BARBARA WARD. 
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FORCES AT WORK IN SPAIN 


ALTHOUGH the Spanish Government has passed from neu. 
trality to ncn-belligerency, the Peninsula is the only part of 
Western Europe, from North Cape to Gibraltar, to which 
the war has not yet extended. All except the Germans agree 
that it is in the interest not only of the Peninsula but of 
the common cause in the war that this situation should 
remain unchanged. While working to preserve peace there, 
it is necessary to have a clear picture of the situation, although 
this is sometimes unpleasant, and the following is intended 
as a contribution to this aim. 

Nearly a year and a-half after the end of the Civil War, 
the amount of reconstruction ahead is still enormous. From 
the economic point of view, both agriculture and industry 
are still far below normal. Agriculture is short of fertilisers, 
labour, cattle and especially horses, which are largely used 
for tilling. In industry also a great change has taken place, 
many industries being removed from Catalonia into north 
and south Spain. Nearest to normal is the steel industry, 
with 60 per cent. of its former output. Others such as textiles, 
the staple industry of Catalonia, now employ only some 20 
per cent. to 35 per cent. of their usual labour, and the shortage 
of imported cotton has had a very detrimental effect. Women 
have to queue for hours to get small rations of food—3} ous. 
of meat, 2 eggs and 10 ozs. of beans every week, and at 
intervals of over a fortnight, under 10 ozs. of sugar and 2 lbs. 
of potatoes. 

The numbers killed or wounded in the Civil War reached 
an impressive total. An official communiqué published in 
Madrid last March estimated that in General Franco’s army 
alone 70,000 were killed in battle and 353,000 wounded. Of 
the latter, one in every seven died (i.e., 50,000) and one in 
every six was permanently disabled (60,000). The hospitals 
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treated 756,000 sick, of whom 70,000 died. If we take into 
account the Republican army, these sad figures must be 
doubled. Thus the total for the two sides would be about 
380,000 dead and 120,000 permanently incapable of work. 
This would still exclude the number murdered or executed 
behind the lines on both sides from the beginning of the war. 
Thus the country has lost over half a million men of the best 
age. At the end of the war possibly 450,000 people went into 
exile—many, of course, have returned. A large number— 
some say a million—are still in concentration camps and 
prisons, or have been deported to the West African colonies 
or to labour battalions in Morocco. 

Meanwhile taxes are increasing, and so is military ex- 
penditure. In the budget for 1940-41, issued in June, out of a 
total of 6,000 million pesetas (about £150 million), over 1,500 
million pesetas are earmarked for the Forces, while agricul- 
ture, public works and education together get only 882 
millions. The effect of all this on people’s minds has been 
very great. These gay people of the South are depressed and 
have lost their natural interest in the joys of life. Last winter 
many escaped to France in search of work and freedom, the 
French authorities reckoning last March that 600 a day were 
crossing the frontier, 200 of them over its Catalan section. 
In many towns people still seem afraid to walk freely in the 
streets, where beggars have appeared in large numbers, and 
cafés once so crowded are thinly patronised. Travellers from 
Spain all say that a veil of sadness has been drawn over life. 

In contrast to all this depression among the people, 
certain Falangist leaders keep making flamboyant speeches 
about Spanish greatness and the necessity of seizing the 
“ unique occasion ”’ to rebuild the Spanish Empire. One of 
the most prominent journalists in Spain, Sr. Aznar, wrote 
on May 31, in reply to Lord Halifax’s statement on Anglo- 
Spanish relations and the trade agreement, ‘‘ The first of 
Spain’s great problems calling for settlement is Gibraltar.” 
Sr. Serrano Sufier, in a speech at Valencia on April 23, said : 
“The most important thing is not lack of bread, but our 
boundless pride in having redeemed the Fatherland.” And 
General Franco himself, in a speech on July 17, the anni- 
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versary of his rising, declared: ‘‘ We are only pausing in the 
battle now; we have not finished our task. We have shed 
the blood of our dead to create an empire.” As might be 
expected, speeches of this kind, although applauded by the 
Falangists, who are still imbued with the élan of victory, 
fail to stir people haunted by the horrors of the past war 
and harassed by the urgent problems of getting work and 
food. Knowing that all power ultimately rests with the Party 
and the Government, the public is growing silently appre. 
hensive. 

The European war might, as in 1914-18, have provided a 
wonderful chance of recovery if a policy of strict neutrality 
had been adopted. If Germany and Italy can fan the pro. 
paganda about Spanish greatness, world destinies and the 
rebirth of the Spanish Empire, they are not in a position, as 
Great Britain is, to give the immediate practical help needed 
for reconstruction. Even if they have been able to take some 
goods from Spain, these have mostly been payments in kind 
for the financial aid given to General Franco during the war. 

A striking contrast to the Axis policy is afforded by the 
efforts of Great Britain to give Spain economic aid. At the 
end of the first Carlist War (1839) Villiers, the British repre- 
sentative in Madrid, arranged for a British loan in exchange 
for commercial advantages. The French, whose views about 
Spain differed from those of this country, were greatly 
irritated. Palmerston repudiated the deal on the grounds that 
the Ambassador had acted on his own responsibility. At the 
end of this last Civil War it was expected in some quarters in 
London that Villiers’ move might have been repeated. The 
Falangists, however, met the suggestion with a rebuke. Sr. 
Serrano Sufier, in the speech already quoted, said he “‘ did not 
want to eat bread obtained by selling his country.” 

With a view to establishing sound trade relations with 
Spain, Great Britain pursued the negotiations for a clearing 


agreement and a trade pact patiently and laboriously from | 
November, 1939, to March, 1940. The pact when signed not | 


only gave Spain an opportunity to clear past debts with this 
country, but in particular it granted her a loan of £2,000,000 
for further purchases in the sterling area. Again, France 
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helped to ease the food situation, when the signing of a trade 
agreement with Spain was followed by the dispatch of a 
large quantity of wheat. 

Similarly the British naval authorities gave facilities for 
the speedy delivery to Spain of South American wheat and 
other goods. When the food situation became so acute lately, 
Spain also was able to borrow 10,000 tons of wheat from 
Portugal, and the new tripartite agreement between Spain, 
Portugal and Great Britain is another token of the willingness 
of this country to help. It provides that Spain may use up 
to £600,000 from the £2,000,000 lent to her under the trade 
agreement to buy food and raw materials from Portugal or 
her colonies. 

Apart from economic and international considerations, 
the British Government have repeatedly insisted on their 
genuine wish to respect Spanish neutrality—even if Spain 
by her own act has become non-belligerent—and to remain on 
friendly terms with Spain. 


GERMAN INTRIGUES 


In strong contrast to the British policy, the Germans have 
been very active with intrigues and manceuvres in the Pen- 
insula, since they and they alone can gain from dragging Spain 
into the war. Through their activities during and since the 
Spanish war they have been able to obtain very influential 
positions in the country. The German Embassy in Madrid 
now has a staff of about 240. The number of German agents 
working behind the scenes in many Spanish economic enter- 
prises is difficult to estimate, but it has often been repeated 
that a large number of Germans—around 80,000—sometimes 
more or less thinly disguised as tourists and sometimes 
reported to be equipped with arms, are concentrated in 
certain parts of the Peninsula. For some time now Spanish 
newspapers have been printing news from both sides, but 
editorial comments are far from being impartial. Early in 
August Spanish editors and journalists were again invited to 
Germany as official guests. The Spanish wireless—which 
like the Press is State-controlled—day and night extols the 
German régime and the strength of its armed forces, in par- 
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ticular spreading the notion that German air supremacy 
outmatches British naval power. 

The debt of General Franco’s Government to Germany 
for help in the Civil War has been largely paid off by means 
of goods. In this respect Italy and Germany have behaved 
differently. From the beginning Germany insisted on pay. 
ment, and received it in goods. Italy, on the other hand, 
never put an exact price upon her intervention, but in an 
agreement signed on May 8 the war debt to Italy is put at 
5,000 million lire (about £65 million). Italy is not pressing for 
payment. The first instalment is due on December 31, 1942, 
and the rest will be spread over 25 years. Whether it will 
ever be paid is a matter for speculation ; it will depend on 
the course of the war and on the elements in power in Italy 
and Spain when it is over. 

German influence is strong in the Army, which has always 
had a great admiration for German doctrines and efficiency. 
During the Civil War this was increased by successes due to 
German help, and by the influence of German professors in 
the military academies which trained many of the younger 
officers. There have recently been a number of changes in 
the Army, the General Staff and the Ministries for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. One purpose behind them has certainly 
been to remove men like General Yagiie, the Air Minister, 
who during the Civil War disapproved strongly of accepting 
foreign help, and was severely reprimanded after making a 
speech at Saragossa in which he referred to the Germans and 
Italians as ‘“‘ beasts of prey.”’ After the Norwegian campaign 
General Barron, the Under-Secretary for Air, and his staff, 
flew to Berlin via Rome and inspected the Norwegian battle- 
fields as the guests of Field-Marshal Goering. In recent 
months Hitler has made a lavish distribution of honours to 
Spaniards ; no fewer than 5 Cabinet Ministers, 26 generals, 


9 naval chiefs and about 200 army and air force officers were | 
decorated with the Order of the German Eagle or the Grand | 


Cross of Merit. 

The Germans have so contrived to instal themselves in 
the Spanish Army, the Press, and through many agents in 
the key posts of the economic life and administration that 
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their influence may well be decisive at a given moment. The 
fact that the Germans have now overrun France, and have 
their armies on the Pyrenees, adds physical force to their 
influence on Spain’s decisions. To plunge Spain into the horrors 
of war is not the only possibility open to Hitler; it may be 
part of the German plan to use the Peninsula in other indirect 
and more subtle ways. So far ti » unbroken land connection 
between the Peninsula and Germ: y, created by the collapse 
of France, seems to have been u 2d mainly as a means for 
tapping Peninsular resources. T’ us iron ore from the Basque 
mines may go direct to Germ: .y along the west and north 
coasts of France, and early in August 40 German heavy 
lorries were reported to have crossed Spain into Portugal to 
collect the scrap iron from a Dutch ship sunk off the mouth 
of the Douro and salvaged by a German company. 

The oil affair last July seems to indicate how the Germans 
plan to use the Peninsula as a gateway through the blockade 
to America. In the eight months beginning September 1, 1938, 
Spain imported from America 99,544 barrels of lubricating 
oil; in the same period last year she took 395,860 barrels. 
She took 1,350,000 barrels of petrol from America during the 
first seven months of the war. A monthly average of 100,000 
barrels of crude oil were shipped for refining. Spanish oil 
stocks were estimated at 5,600,000 barrels. These are enor- 
mous stocks, particularly in view of a great decrease in 
requirements ; industrial activity is far from normal; the 
number of cars and motor cycles in Spain dropped from 
330,000 before the Civil War to about 135,000; the number 
of official cars has been greatly reduced ; the price of lubricat- 
ing and other oils has increased, and they have also been 
taxed. The American ban on oil exports to the Peninsula, 
and the extension to Spain of the navicert system by the 
British Ministry of Economic Warfare, are important counter- 
moves to the German plans. 

On the other hand some observers are of the opinion that 
a certain reserve has recently developed in Spanish-German 
relations. In spite of the Spanish Government’s change from 
neutrality to non-belligerency following Italy’s entry into the 
war, they discern signs of a stronger resolve to preserve the 
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status quo in Spain and escape entanglement in the war. In 
support of this view they cite the reaffirmation of cordial 
relations with Portugal, as signified by the new Protocol to be 
added to the Treaty of Friendship and Non-Aggression 
between the two countries. The treaty, signed in Lisbon 
on March 17, 1939, provided a mutual pledge to respect each 
other’s frontiers and territories and not to commit any act of 
aggression or invasion against each other (Section I). Each 
party undertakes not to render help to any future aggression 
upon the other, and specifically not to permit that any 
aggressive act by land, sea or air directed against the other 
shall be launched from its territories (Section II). Each 
undertakes, moreover, not to enter into any alliance directed 
against the other or providing for aggression of the other's 
territories (Section III). The recent Protocol provides for a 
mutual exchange of information in connection with any 
danger, actual or able to be foreseen. 

In all this the two countries are not preparing to tum 
the apparent geographical unity of the Peninsula into a 
political unity, as some Falangists in Madrid have been 
urging, but are getting into closer co-operation in the inter. 
national field. Although no country in the world can feel 
secure if it stands in the path of Hitler’s ambitions, it is 
emphasised that the importance of the Protocol possibly lies 
more in the spirit that has animated both parties in signing 
it rather than in its actual words. It is therefore to be hoped 
that it will have a greater practical value than so many 
pledges signed in Europe in recent years. 


REACTIONS TO GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


German propaganda among the peoples of Spain, although 
it has been very vigorous and well directed, has met with 
mixed reactions. 

There are now large sectors in Spain quite prepared to 
accept co-operation with Germany. An advocate of this, 
Sr. Gonzales Oliveros, Governor of Barcelona, a professor 
formerly at the University of Salamanca and recently ap- 
pointed to Madrid, writes in his book, ‘“ Introduccion al 
Estudio de la Nueva Poiltica Espafiola ” (p. 42): ‘‘ Without 
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any possible doubt the German-Spanish rapprochement is 
the most natural thing in the world. It may be described as 
physiologically natural, because, far from there being any 
natural antagonism between the German and the Spanish 
peoples, every circumstance of their minds, productions, 
destinies, and enterprises requires and guarantees a per- 
manent solidarity.” 

It was quite easy to spread anti-French propaganda, since 
in the eyes of many conservatives France was no more than a 
synonym for evil and corruption. After 150 years they still 
take great pains to combat the ideas of the Encyclopedia 
and the French Revolution, as being responsible for up- 
setting the normal evolution of traditional Spanish life— 
and this attitude has even found its way into recent official 
speeches by the country’s leaders. 

Gibraltar is another dangerous subject. Up to recent 
years no Spaniard worried about it, but the constant verbal 
hammering about the Rock is beginning to rouse people. 
Many observers were impressed by the enthusiastic demon- 
strations in Madrid following the occupation of Tangier. 
They prove what a persistent campaign can do. Even some 
Castilian democrats may find themselves dragged into all 
these nationalist campaigns. 

The regions which were brought under General Franco’s 
rule right at the beginning of the military rebellion have 
been subjected for four years to propaganda in favour of the 
Axis Powers, in favour of totalitarian ideas and against 
democracy and the democratic countries. Its influence was 
the stronger because the elements in power in these parts 
of the Peninsula were just those which, traditionally and 
throughout the first European war, were friendly to Germany. 
Since these elements are now firmly established in authority 
the effect of the German propaganda at the present moment 
is further accentuated. While the traditional leanings towards 
Germany are stronger in those parts, it does not necessarily 
mean that the mass of the people would like to come into the 
war. Probably only some Falangist leaders and extremists 
inside and outside Government circles would willingly take 
an active part in the war. Certain army leaders are also in 
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favour of this, and even those who are now passive would 
submit to military discipline in case of a major conflict. 


Nevertheless one must not forget that the Spaniards, like al] | 


Mediterranean races, are an excitable people. Because it 
did not need songs and flag-waving to bring this country to 
war, it does not follow that fiery speeches and propaganda 
will fail to blind some sections of society in Spain and make 
them acquiesce in war. 

Catholics now find themselves in an unenviable position. 
Many who supported the Nationalist rising—in its Tra. 
ditionalist rather than in its Falangist aspect—are increasingly 
disquieted by the totalitarian sympathies and methods of 
the new régime. The Censorship has not hesitated to interfere 
even with the Pope’s encyclicals or to distort statements, 
as in the case of Cardinal Hinsley’s address to Roman 
Catholics in Britain. It would be too much to expect Catholic 
circles in Spain to become suddenly pro-British, but an anti- 
Nazi feeling is spreading, even among some who have so far 
been pro-German, and the anti-Facist propaganda that went 
on right from the early days of 1936, first all over Spain and 
later in the Republican territory, has acted as a sort of anti- 
toxin to the pro-German influences, which now extend over 
the former Republican areas. These new influences have 
failed to impress the democrats there. 

In the former Republican territory, the position of 
Catalonia and the Basque country deserves special con- 
sideration. There the general anti-Fascist feeling is em- 
phasised by conditions peculiar to these countries. Not 
only has there been a negative attitude of mind, as is usual 
in any “anti” campaign, but in connection with the war there 
are three positive ideas which have a strong appeal because 
they have deep roots in the Catalan and Basque spirit. These 
ideas are: that the Allies are fighting for democracy, a 
type of government that has always best suited both peoples ; 
that they are fighting for the defence of small countries against 


aggression, which strikes home to Catalan and Basque | 


patriotism; and third, a traditional sympathy towards 
Great Britain. The Basque Bishop of Vittoria, Dr. Mugica, 
and the Catalan Cardinal, Ir. Vidal i Barraquer, Archbishop 
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of Tarragona, who refused to associate themselves with the 


' Collective Letter of the Spanish Bishops urging Catholics to 


give support to the totalitarian rising, remain in exile. 

To describe the attitude of the Catalan Catholics by a 
French parallel, the ideals of Christian democracy upheld by 
Jacques Maritain and his group are more popular in Catalonia 
than those leaning towards Fascism which are now influential 
in Marshal Pétain’s Government. It would be too optimistic 
to expect now any sort of organised forcible opposition to 
any action that might be taken by the extremists, who 
still hotly insist that the destinies of Spain are joined with 
those of Germany. Totalitarian organisation in a modern 
State gives it such a control over the whole life of the people 
that any attempt at opposition now would meet with great 
difficulties and with violent suppression. Besides, it is not the 
custom of totalitarian régimes to consult public opinion about 
their decisions. 

It is conceivable that Germany may have an interest in 
dragging Spain into the war—an interest which is not shared 
by any other party inside or outside the Peninsula. She holds 
a very powerful position in the new Spanish State. It is to 
be hoped, however, that “ the gods of war and hatred ’’—to 
quote President Roosevelt—will this time spare the Pen- 
insula. To ensure this, the forces must be equal in the tug- 
of-war now going on in Spain. 


J. M. Batista 1t Roca. 


POEM 


THE HAUNTED VALLEY 


I walked through starlight, softly, creeping by 
Still fields and woods and houses dark with sleep ; 
I heard the low, sweet rush of streams, the high 
Uncanny wail of hunting owls, the deep 
Wild sigh of wind sweeping from autumn hills. 


I walked through moonlight to the secret lane 

And there were leaves and stones and mosses for my feet, 
Black branches arched and writhed above a strain 

Of silver, dim, and in the air the sweet 
Dry smell of bracken blowing from the hills. 


I walked with fear into the haunted place 

And breath and step and falling leaf seemed loud ; 
Down, down I went and then I saw the grace 

Of curving branches high against a cloud 
And lifeless stones gleam dully for the moon. 


I walked past houses, crumpled, broken, dead, 
Their fallen windows once had spilled the light, 
Their friendly, glimmering fires at twilight shed 
The blue wood-smoke in plumes across the white 
Thin trunks of birches quivering on the hill. 


And so I stood in darkness in the glen, 

Alert for shadows, breathless for each sound 
Of rat or fox or startled water-hen 

Or some strange footfall on the leafy ground— 
But all I heard was wind across the hills. 


MasBext E, ALLAN. 
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THE CRISIS AND THE EMPIRE 
I. A CALL TO FREE MEN 


Ir has been said that history repeats itself, and if, as our 
enemies believe, the world is swayed only by the temporary 
accident of material force, this might come about by the play 
of such chance. Those who believe in the supremacy of 
spiritual things can see and take comfort from historical 
recurrences deeper and more subtle than casual repetition, 
from the re-statement and amplification of vast themes in 
the high music of man’s ardours and endurances, his agonies 
and exultations. Thus, to us in England, awaiting the attack 
so noisily threatened, there is confirmation of our faith to 
be gathered from the story of the past. 

In the sonnets of Wordsworth there resounds the fortitude 
of a great poet who could behold, month by month, the lamps 
of liberty going out in Europe, and abate no jot of his hope. 
How that ordeal went by, and how the mightiest of captains 
ended, every student of history knows. Not that bare fact, 
but the faith of the poet and of his and our countrymen, the 
faith in Liberty and in man’s unconquerable mind, is the 
stay of our souls to-day. And from Napoleon and the bayonets 
at Boulogne a memory of history can lead us back through 
twenty-four centuries to another invasion, which was more 
than a threat, to the year when the armies of the Great King, 
shaking the earth with their tread, drinking up the rivers as 
they passed, came down upon the little cities and scanty 
armies of Hellas. These are no chance series of recurrent 
brute events ; they are movements in the great music that 
Freedom makes through the ages. 

Xerxes of Persia was a Great King, and the descendant 
of great kings, but his political and ethical ideals were very 
like those of some contemporary potentates whose ancestors 
were less illustrious. He knew, for instance, the value of 
propaganda ; he had a large army, and he could work simple 
multiplication sums for the purposes of publicity, as modern 
commentators on Herodotus have pointed out. He was a 
realist, too, and sought to understand the peculiar people he 
was fighting. He knew he had a large army, even if it was 
not quite as large as his propaganda department announced ; 
he knew pretty accurately what the Greek forces were. How 
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then, as he enquired, could intelligent men fight when they 
were outnumbered ? And this was not their only disadvan. 
tage. “If, indeed, like our troops, they had a single master, 
their fear of him might make them courageous beyond their 
natural bent ; or they might be urged by lashes. ...” §o 
perhaps, the masters of Germany puzzle themselves to-day; 
and, like Xerxes, no doubt, they dismiss such speculations 
as idle, and mobilise another million slaves to have a safer 
margin. 

This is not merely ancient history, a story in a book, 
To-day the same war is being fought, and Britain is the 
beleaguered garrison of civilisation as surely as Hellas was, 
Here is no question of territorial gain and loss, no arith. 
metically computable economic advantage to be wrangled 
for. Here is no debate of political theory, as if democracy 
and totalitarianism were adjourning a debate to the decision 
of arms. Freedom is one ideal, everywhere and at all times, 
The Greeks, with immortal deeds and immortal words, upheld 
it then, but they did not create it ; they saw and praised the 
beauty of freedom, but that beauty was something beheld, 
not something invented. That highest theme of Greek poetry 
has been the theme of the poets through all the centuries, 
Perhaps the only poetry in the world that stands on equal 
terms with Greek and English is Italian. 

It must be with strange emotion that Italians read the 
lyrics of liberty which accompanied their Resorgimento, now 
that their single slavery to the Teuton is welded again with 
a double yoke. Perhaps they turn to Alfieri, who sang of 
liberty in days almost as dark, or they remember Virgil’s 
plea for Dante to Cato, who died for liberty : 


** Liberta va cercando, che @’ si cara, 
Come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta.”’ 


Even the Germans, if they are allowed to read anything 
besides Goebbelian prose, must wonder dimly at strange words 
in the war-songs of Arndt, when Germans were not ashamed 
to be free, or they shudder at Schiller, who dared to run away 
from a military serfdom. These were certainly exceptions, 
for the Germans alone among European peoples find slavery, 
on the Persian model, not only tolerable but desirable. The 
lash, which Xerxes regarded as an indispensable stimulant 


to military spirit, had its reincarnation in the Prussian cane, ) 


as readers of “ Barry Lyndon” will remember. The great 
baroque palaces which the tyrants of Germany built to express 
their egotisms and impress their serfs in the eighteenth century, 
are all surrounded by drill-grounds, and countless anonymous 
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Germans have lived through endless hours of bullying and 
drilling on their barren soil. Character is fate, and something 
in the German character has imposed this fate upon them, 
now as in the days of Frederick the Great. 


From Potsdam and the tramp of drilling feet, from the 
interminable clash of brass and drum, from the raucous 
harangue which millions of docile listeners must endure by 
the hour, the spirit of civilisation everywhere recoils. Not 
in such places, or amid such sounds, does that precious 
imponderable heritage, fragile but indestructible, find any 
dwelling-place. That other spirit which threatens it eternally, 
and returns to-day to throttle it, the Greeks had a word for. 
They called it Barbarism; something unreasonable and 
brutal, like a hog rooting in a fair garden. Its true home is 
there in the Teutonic forests, and out of these it breaks like 
a sea upon the ordered life of happier peoples. Now, by 
force and by guile, it has overrun France and Italy. As 
often before, the Latin peoples will temporise with it, and in 
the bitter words of Juvenal consent, for the sake of living, 
to lose true life. Others, the unconquered Czechs, the Poles 
in their far outpost of the true Europe, the pacific and frugal 
Danes and Norwegians, the Low Countries, whose balanced 
culture has always ironically mocked German megalomania 
—all these peoples of historic free Europe are enslaved without 
pity. Let those who, in Europe or elsewhere, can still speak 
their mother-tongue and look their fellow-citizens in the eyes, 
think what life must be for these, once freemen too. The 
spy and the sergeant-major, the man with the whip and the 
man with the loud-speaker, control their lives. They may, 
as a privilege, hope some day to exchange the status of 
conquered slave for that of regimented German slave. Little 
wonder is it that they cherish another hope. Like men buried 
in a mine, they hear, far away and very faint, the tapping 
picks of rescuers. Surely not only with us and with them, 
with those the beast has under his hooves, and those who 
clutch at the beast’s throat, is the love of freedom alive. All 
free men everywhere must know that this is their battle as 
well as ours; their hearts must be with us, if their hands 
cannot strike. 


The battle hangs uncertain ; on the one side, faith ; and 
faith seeing, as faith must, as in a glass darkly ; for faith 
would not be faith if it were certainty. And on the other side 
the brute certainty of the barbarian, who, like Xerxes, counts 
his myriads, and asks how free men dare fight, with odds 
against them, and no whip to drive them. And yet how much 
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better is faith than such certainty. For if the enemy were 
right, then defeat would be better than victory. 


“Tf this fail 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


Who would care to live, as slave or even as master, in a 
world where force is the only arbiter, and greed the only 
motive of men. Our faith tells us more than this; and 
history comes to help it. Where are Xerxes and Attila and 
Timour ; where is Napoleon, who gave up hopes Hitler's 
stupidity has never dreamed of, to follow the same dream 
of a tyranny, if an enlightened one ? They are “ gone to join 
the shadows, till the Judgment Day.” 

And as against the dusty oblivion of these conquerors, the 
words and the works of Freedom’s children remain fresh 
and beautiful. The cathedrals and the pictures and the 
poems of the free peoples are still undimmed, and not these 
only but their laws and their customs, and even their jokes. 
We children of the centuries are born into the rich and 
pleasant house of our fathers, where we are heirs to much 
that is precious because it was dearly bought, and to many 
little everyday things just as precious only because we have 
had them so long. Against us comes this Thing, without 
loyalties and without memories, caring only to clutch and to 
count and to smash. What drives him against us is fear, 
always haunting the clouded barbarian mind, and so he 
threatens us, for fear is the only motive he knows of. He is 
afraid, and if he can make us more afraid than he is, he has 
what he calls victory. Only we need not be afraid at all, 
for what we trust in is invulnerable and immortal. And for 
us on the battlefield, and for the others who look on from 
afar, it matters little whether we live, but very much that we 
should live as befits free men. 
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THE CRISIS AND THE EMPIRE 
II. ORDEAL AT THE ANTIPODES 


AusTRALIA and New Zealand have passed through the same 
agonies as Britain during the last year, but with a quicker 
reaction to each. These people are not only better educated 
and hardier than home-dwelling Britons; they have an 
aggressive temperament which forbids them to procrastinate 
comfortably. When war became inevitable their only thought 
was to prosecute it with all their power and get it over quickly. 
The recruiting offices did a brisk business in those first days. 
Then the British Government announced that it was chiefly 
relying upon the Antipodes for economic aid. 

This was a mistake. When a large-hearted individual 
comes forward enthusiastically to help you to fight, it is not 
the best thing to send him home with instructions to continue 
with his peace-time avocations. In doing this the British 
Government displayed a lamentable ignorance of the Antipo- 
dean character. There was not an Australian or New 
Zealander in September, 1939, who did not very well know 
that his only duty, indeed his only hope, was to fight the 
enemy at once wherever he might be found. A very grim 
resolve animated these healthy people, until that fatal snub 
took him between wind and water. 

Even so, the people set at work with a will to do their 
best. Britain would need as much produce, raw materials 
and manufactures as they could send in the shortest time. If 
they must make money from this war, they might as well 
give the utmost value for it. Production, cultivation of 
marginal lands, building of factories were instantly increased 
under forced draught. Dwellers in the sunny lands like to 
work quickly; are happiest at the rush-hour. Then the 
British Government made another pronouncement. There 
was no reason for all this hurry, it said in effect. Indeed, it 
was planning in terms of a three-years war. 

If the first had been a tactical blunder, this last was a 
strategical disaster. Nothing need be said here about its 
effect on the enemy. But the effect on Antipodeans was 
plain enough. It simply took the wind from their sails. 
With no need to rush men to the battlefields, nor to work 
overtime in farm and factory, the war itself acquired the aspect 
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better is faith than such certainty. For if the enemy were 
right, then defeat would be better than victory. 
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THE CRISIS AND THE EMPIRE 
II. ORDEAL AT THE ANTIPODES 


AusTRALIA and New Zealand have passed through the same 
agonies as Britain during the last year, but with a quicker 
reaction to each. These people are not only better educated 
and hardier than home-dwelling Britons; they have an 
aggressive temperament which forbids them to procrastinate 
comfortably. When war became inevitable their only thought 
was to prosecute it with all their power and get it over quickly. 
The recruiting offices did a brisk business in those first days. 
Then the British Government announced that it was chiefly 
relying upon the Antipodes for economic aid. 

This was a mistake. When a large-hearted individual 
comes forward enthusiastically to help you to fight, it is not 
the best thing to send him home with instructions to continue 
with his peace-time avocations. In doing this the British 
Government displayed a lamentable ignorance of the Antipo- 
dean character. There was not an Australian or New 
Zealander in September, 1939, who did not very well know 
that his only duty, indeed his only hope, was to fight the 
enemy at once wherever he might be found. A very grim 
resolve animated these healthy people, until that fatal snub 
took him between wind and water. 

Even so, the people set at work with a will to do their 
best. Britain would need as much produce, raw materials 
and manufactures as they could send in the shortest time. If 
they must make money from this war, they might as well 
give the utmost value for it. Production, cultivation of 
marginal lands, building of factories were instantly increased 
under forced draught. Dwellers in the sunny lands like to 
work quickly ; are happiest at the rush-hour. Then the 
British Government made another pronouncement. There 
was no reason for all this hurry, it said in effect. Indeed, it 
was planning in terms of a three-years war. 

If the first had been a tactical blunder, this last was a 
strategical disaster. Nothing need be said here about its 
effect on the enemy. But the effect on Antipodeans was 
plain enough. It simply took the wind from their sails. 
With no need to rush men to the battlefields, nor to work 
overtime in farm and factory, the war itself acquired the aspect 
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of a joke, in rather bad taste, but a joke none the less. Some 
people and newspapers tried pathetically, because loyally, 
to understand Mr. Chamberlain and General Gamelin ; too 
many others pursed their lips, and, with their lazy colonial 
drawl, said “‘ Oh, well... .” 

The effect on New Zealand was particularly bad, since 
this Dominion was already distracted by internal lack of 
cohesion. Here a Labour Government ruled, which for years 
had preached pacifism. The members of the Government 
discovered a more robust spirit in themselves once war was 
declared, but they could not provide an inspiring martial 
leadership. They were in an unfortunate position, sincere 
enough to fight now that the struggle was inevitable, but 
hampered by their past ; and the country, sensing this, was 
badly affected by the further distractions of a blundering 
Whitehall. Recruiting, which had been very good at first, 
was soon a scandal. 

Indeed, the least said about those early months of war 
the better. Isolated incidents reminded the Antipodeans of 
themselves, such as the New Zealand cruiser Achilles’ part 
against the Graf Spee, which greatly stimulated naval enlist- 
ments, and the first successes of airmen from these Dominions ; 
but the general inactivity soon bred the worst kind of war. 
time dissatisfaction. Even the great economic drive came 
in for captious criticism. The high prices being paid by the 
British Government were not high enough ; what would happen 
to the American market for wool, deprived now of Austra- 
lasian supplies thanks to Britain’s wholesale purchase ? 
Australia suddenly decided she would rather train her own 
pilots under the Empire Air Training Scheme. New Zealand 
merchants rose in deputation after deputation because they 
wanted more goods from England and their Government 
would not let them have them. 

All this was directly the product of the British Govern- 
ment’s culpable lack of imagination and preparation. Long 
before the war the Dominions should have been invited to 
participate in a war plan—they would have been delighted— 
and immediately on the outbreak they should have been 
encouraged to make every effort at once. Many of us wrote 
this, loudly asked for it. Fortunately events did save this 
situation before it was too late. 

The first event was the Norwegian débacle. It is said 
that Mr. Chamberlain resigned because his country was 
against him, because he stood the risk of a schism in his own 
party, because the London papers were so insistent, because 
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of The National Review. The present writer has a theory 
of his own. Immediately the Norwegian débacle was 
revealed, the Antipodean papers, hitherto muzzled by 
their own chafing loyalty, began to declare that if the 
Prime Minister remained in office he would seriously 
endanger Imperial solidarity. The Sydney Sun wrote: ‘‘ The 
British Government has failed to demonstrate its competence 
to handle a great and dangerous problem. Chamberlain’s 
complacent outlook evokes the gravest doubts throughout 
the Empire of the Government’s capacity to put the necessary 
drive into the war effort.”” Now Mr. Chamberlain is the 
son of his father. Did he relent at last before the all-important 
Imperial challenge ? 

His stepping down cleared the air. Then there was the 
scare over the Dutch East Indies. With Holland destroyed, 
Japan, working subversively in the Indies for years and eager 
for the oil and rubber therein, might take advantage of the 
Allied naval preoccupation elsewhere to begin her long- 
threatened southward drive. The Australian and New 
Zealanders were suddenly aware that they might have to 
fight a real war at their backdoor—if not on their own territory 
—at any moment. The scare subsided, but the Antipodeans 
were already on their mettle and prepared for the greatest 
test. 

When the worst came they could not at first believe it. 
This was not so much the fall of France, although propaganda 
about the Maginot Line and the huge French Army had been 
insidious enough, as the revelation of the German strength. 
The Chamberlain-Gamelin method of war had caused dis- 
satisfaction and a dry rot which has been described, but it 
had convinced many that Germany could not be a formidable 
adversary. The present writer had several letters from New 
Zealand in which people said that the Allied leaders must 
surely know what they were about, probably being in posses- 
sion of facts not available to all. The revelation of the 
strength and skill of the German Army was a stunning blow 
. the majority of Antipodeans. Did they reel under that 

ow ? 

That is the justification of this account, which would not 
otherwise have been written. It would have been under- 
standable if Australia and New Zealand, knowing how they 
had been let down, should have reeled, or at least uttered 
sharp words of recrimination. They might even have 
demanded an active, executive part in the future direction 
of the war at least. Or they might, in the manner of some 
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people, have chosen the moment to retire from a fight which 
they had not been allowed to wage properly. 

What they did was to summon their Parliaments at once 
and legislate for instant conscription, not only of men, but 
of land, property, industry, wealth. The Australian Minister 
of Defence said : ‘‘ We give Britain an open cheque to draw 
on Australia’s man-power.’” There was a renewed rush to 
the colours. More than 1,000 men offered themselves in 
New South Wales on June 17, and 550 enlisted at one Mel. 
bourne depét on June 18 in a few hours. It was decided to 
raise a third division for service overseas, to increase the home 
defence force to 250,000 men, and to enlist 2,000 more for the 
Navy. The British Government was invited to take over 
aircraft being manufactured for Australia in the United 
States, and orders were placed for over £2,000,000 worth of 
aircraft in local factories. It was decided to double the 
output of munitions ; in fact, to begin immediate production 
of £50,000,000 worth, involving the employment of 150,000 
men and women. A number of patrol vessels would be com- 
pleted in record time and rushed to European waters. News- 
print would be rationed, and petrol, while loans would be 
raised free of interest charge. 


Hardly a word of recrimination was uttered. “ The 
Empire must continue the long struggle with all its resources 
until British sea-power, through the blockade, brings retri- 
bution to Hitler,” said Mr. Menzies, the Prime Minister. “I 
am not afraid of what the Government may do with its 
powers,” said Mr. Curtin, the Labour leader, when giving 
unqualified support to the emergency powers measures which 


incorporated so much that his movement had _ hitherto [ 


opposed. ‘I am afraid only of what the enemy may do if 
we do not vote with the Government.”’ 

The New Zealand reaction was no less characteristic. A 
War Cabinet was formed of representatives of both parties 
who had previously shown little desire to sit together. The | 


Labour Government, once so anxious not to introduce con- | 


scription, now imposed it overnight. It obtained powers to | 
control the services and property of everyone. “ As Britain’s | 
task becomes harder and her peril greater,” said the Prime 


Minister, Mr. Fraser, ‘“‘ we are increasingly strengthened in | 


our determination to stand by her and give all the aid in our ' 
power.” With a population of 1,500,000 this Dominion 
decided to raise a revenue for the coming year of £50,900,000, 
equivalent on a population basis to a revenue of about 
£1,800,000,000 in the United Kingdom, evidence enough not 
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only of the great wealth in such an unregarded ally, but also 
of her determination to use it without stint for the prosecution 
of the war to victory. 

Indeed, it is only necessary to make a comparison between 
the Antipodean figures of to-day and 1914-18 to appreciate 
the spirit of these countries. At the time of writing the A..F. 
alone totals 90,000 men, the personnel of the Royal Australian 
Navy nearly equals an army division (about 15,000); the 
R.A.A.F. and the Empire Air Force numbers 27,000, and 
munitions and aircraft workers some 17,000. Thirteen 
thousand skilled men who have tried to enlist have been 
rejected because of their reserved occupations. 

In 1914-18, while in ten months Australia had put 96,000 
men in the field—and had been encouraged to do so—there 
was then no_ problem of home defence, while to-day there 
are at least 100,000 men under arms, besides the A.I.F. 
abroad. The R.A.N. then numbered only 4,400 men—less 
than one-third of the present personnel—and 25 per cent. of 
them were borrowed from the Royal Navy. There was then 
no Air Force, and the munitions establishment was negligible. 

So the Antipodeans have survived their initial ordeal 
and have come through with flying colours. Once again 
they are enthusiastic and ready for the greatest sacrifice. 
Much, indeed all, depends on the British Government. Here 
is a mount that likes to be ridden firmly and determinedly 
towards an end; and the Imperial Government must stick 
hard to their saddle and keep a muscular grip on the reins. 
The Dominions Office to-day should be a major department, 
at the head of which should be a man with the capacity to 
lead, a man who will never refuse or bungle an offer. The 
present Secretary for the Dominions (Lord Caldicote) is not, 
it must be said, a man who inspires any great confidence. 
This is said from the Antipodean viewpoint, and it is meant. 
The tale that has been told is surely a story with a moral. 


August 1, 1940. 


THE CRISIS AND THE EMPIRE 
Ill. ENGLAND EXPECTS 


Lorp Luoyp, Secretary of State for the Colonies, recently 
assembled the young men who are going to take up service 
in the Empire, in order to speak to them of their work and 
of the great State to which they have the honour to belong, 
His words were inspiring to them. They will be so to others, 
This is what he said :— 


““'We are meeting here to-day under circumstances 
so remarkable that you might well have hoped you 
would have been spared an address from the Secretary 
of State of the day, but I want to say one or two things 
to you before you go out to break a lance in life’s tourna. 
ment and to govern and protect that strange agglomera- 
tion of willing peoples that we misname the British 
Empire. 

“*T have asked you to come here to-day, in this room 
of rare collections, in the hope that it might score a 
mark in your memories for your dramatic take-off 
in times of great peril, but in days also of great 
opportunity. 

“T sit here, magni nominis umbra, in the chair of | 
Joseph Chamberlain, Milner, and others who fashioned 
the destinies of our great Colonial Empire. I say 

‘great,’ because of the noble conception in the minds | 
of its creators and of the spirit which still animates it, | 
as witness the splendid rally of every unit, island and} 
coral reef from the Falklands to Hong Kong, and from 
Freetown to Fiji. 

“For the past 10 or 15 years we have been knee-deep 
in the hostilities of peace, and find ourselves to-day right | 
up against reality with too little material preparation | 
made, but with the spiritual defences triumphantly 
strong. 
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“ But let us forget about the neglect of the past and 
come to the present. I know that many of you are 
asking yourselves whether this is the time to leave your 
country. You are wondering whether you are doing 
right in joining the Colonial Service and whether you 
should not instead be joining the Army or the Navy or the 
Air Force. You need have no doubts. In the first place, 
you are not leaving your country: you are going from 
one part of it to another. Then I want to make this 
clear to you beyond all possibility of misunderstanding : 
it is the considered view of His Majesty’s Government 
that it is your duty to take up the job for which you 
have been selected and trained. I want you to regard 
this as a definite instruction from His Majesty’s 
Government. 

*“* Let me explain why we are taking this line. First 
because there is a lack of man-power in the Colonies 
and you are trained to meet that need. Here, on the 
contrary, there is no lack of man-power. We have as 
many men as we can train. 

“Secondly, because the war has already brought a 
great many very difficult problems to the Colonies and 
it looks as if it would soon bring a great many more. 
We must have picked men, such as you are, to deal with 
these problems and to carry on the great traditions of 
the Colonial Service. 

“* And thirdly, because we must have men, knowing 
the local people and their language, ready if necessary 
to join the fighting services in the Colonies themselves. 
In many Colonies the local forces are already on active 
service. There will be an increasing demand for officers, 
and it may well be that sooner or later your Governor 
will assign you to military service with these local forces. 

“IT do ask you not to think of military service in 
your Colony as in any sense a ‘second line’ form of 
service. It may at any time become the front line. 
The events of the last few days have made that clear to 
all of us. Africa—and Malaya too—may at any time 
find itself right in the thick of things. We must have 
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officers there with political training and judgment. For 
all these reasons I have no doubt that our decision was a 
right one, and I think you yourselves will agree that 
this is so. 

“You are not going to have a soft job. You will 
indeed have plenty of hard work and not too many of 
the comforts of life and quite possibly no lack of danger, | Jul 
but I know you would not have it otherwise. When all ) 
is said and done, you are going out to a grand life. | raid 


can speak with some experience, having been nearly 30 
the 
years overseas, and I have regretted not a day of those fart 


years. Think of the opportunity. In what other task | for 
can you have so much power so early ? You can at the | the 
age of 25 be the father of your people—you can drive {| All 
the road, bridge the river and water the desert ; you tha 
can be the arm of justice and the hand of mercy to 
millions. You can, in fact, serve England. You can the 
indeed, in this vital moment, serve something that is | cou 
greater than England iteslf. You can serve and secure ; gar 
the cause of Christian civilization.” Ser, 
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IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


July 23 

I was in the gooseberry bed this afternoon when an air 
raid warning sounded. It was long, loud and clear. The 
hush that afterwards fell was curious. The car passing on 
the road nearby stopped, the gardener rested on his hoe, the 
farm hand, making very belated hay in the field, made off 
for the shelter of the wood. Time passed, the car remained, 
the gardener still paused, and I ate a lot of gooseberries. 
All sorts of good ideas passed through my mind. One was 
that perhaps I ought to invite the farm hands—they are my 
tenant’s men—to shelter in the security of a very old and 
solid house. Should this be a future rule ? I went to look for 
them, but they were invisible. Deep peace reigned on the 
countryside and in the air. I had a mental picture of all the 
gardens and fields where people were enjoying a rest and of 
Sergeant Pilditch standing by his telephone. Presently I 
heard the clink of a spade. Someone was working near 
and I looked to see who it was. It was young Boob, who 
works for me. I asked him if he had heard the siren. ‘‘ Siren,”’ 
he said with a grin, “‘ that were our Louisa, she does that 
noise proper.”’ I then remembered that old Mr. Boob housed a 
covey of great nieces from an evacuated area. The imitative 
talents of one of these on this occasion were most effective. 
Presently, however, the countryside returned to work. The 
car moved on. Sergeant Pilditch took up his normal func- 
tions. I hope he will never know who it was who caused the 
suspension of all activity in his village. 


July 24 

I had the chance of going to Storm Castle to-day. It is a 
show place, with an ancient story of battle, some fine remains 
of a church, and a village attached. The military have taken 
it over and the Stornaways are living in a small dower house. 
Perhaps because of the strategic situation, or more likely 
because a fight took place there 800 years ago, it has been 
chosen as a fortress, a sort of Calais citadel, a last ditch of the 
defences of our countryside. I had heard of this from the 
owner and from other friends, whose first floors have been 
filled with two feet of shingle, and who sit at meals 
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surrounded by the pillars which this has rendered necessary, 
The great moat, once part of the original fortress, filled u 
and planted in the 18th century, has been re-opened and dug 
deeper than ever before. I saw gangs of men doing this, and 
yet other gangs revetting the banks with baulks of timber 
and wire. In another corner of Storm gardens I saw an awk. 
ward squad of obvious conchies being taught to make pick 
handles and hammer handles out of the wood cut down to 
clear the view from the great house over the marsh. I hung 
over a gate and watched them for some time. The men were 
calling eack other “ Mister,’ and exuded a feeling of their 
own superiority over the Bills and Toms working at the 
defences of their country. 

I ought to say that even getting into Storm is quite a 
business, involving close scrutiny of identity cards, and 
wriggling past machine gun posts and Dragon’s Teeth. But 
the great gate of the old castle, almost all that remains of the 
original building, looked fine, guarded as it is by soldiers in 
battle dress and steel helmets. Their loaded silhouette had a 
far away look of the outline of their even more heavily weighed 
down forerunners, for Storm was a great military centre in the 
old days of French raiding parties, and the Lords of Storm 
more than once drove back the French invader. The school 
which was at Storm Castle for the first nine months of the war 
moved off in May. It went to Cornwall, and was at once 
bombed. So far nothing has fallen on Storm—or even near it. 


July 28 


There are regular meetings of the L.D.V.s at the village 
hall for instruction. Last night there occurred an incident 
which nearly caused a tragedy. Colonel Blore was on the 
platform explaining some aspects of the work when a man 
in the middle of the hall jumped to his feet and, flourishing a 
pistol, said “‘Hands up!” Everyone was startled, some 
were perhaps alarmed, but the practical joker was very nearly 
garrotted by a man who tackled him from behind. In the 
end no harm was done, and the village was given plenty to 
talk about after church this morning. 

There was great air activity last night and this morning. 


After dinner we heard one of those unctuous talks with | 


— 


which the B.B.C. now regales us. This time it was Mr. J. B. | 


Priestley who, by innuendo, informed the Air Force that he, 
Codlin, was their friend and protector, not the wicked Colonel 
Blimp (!) who would infallibly leave them to starve when the 
war was over. Considering the efforts made by all the Colonel 


Blimps to get all the Mr. Priestleys to think of the country’s | 
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defences during the last twenty years, this seemed, at any 
rate to one listener, rather cheap. It was not the strong 
Conservatives, it was not Lord Lloyd, Lord Croft, Colonel 
Gretton, who jettisoned the Navy, Army and Air Force, and 
threw valuable officers out to starve. To sneer at people who 
were right during all those years of our mad disarmament 
shows that the lesson of the last 20 years is not yet learned— 
at any rate by Mr. Priestley. 


July 31 

I looked in to see Mrs. Iggulden this morning. I had rather 
neglected her. She was in her usual placid, observant humour. 
The war has brought her loss and anxiety, but it has interested 
her enormously, as it has everyone else. Just now her grand- 
son, Bill Iggulden, is staying with her. He is an airman who 
has had an active career as a navigating officer in a bomber. 
He goes to Germany with almost as great a regularity as a 
City man to his office, and thinks no more of it. 

Bill Iggulden is a well-set-up boy who is evidently good at 
his job. I asked him how he found his way about Germany. 
“Tt is easy,’ he answered, “‘ Germany is full of lakes and big 
rivers, you don’t fly blind there like you do here, and we are 
getting to know the places. We bomb some of them again 
and again. Ham, for instance.” 

“Is it true,” I asked, “ that you sometimes light fires 
that can be seen 50 miles away?” “I once saw one that 
distance,’ he said simply. 

The impression of our talk was very heartening. I pressed 
him again and again about the R.A.F. reports to know 
whether they were exaggerated. His answer was that in his 
experience they were always understated. ‘“‘ They never take 
what one officer says without checking up by what another 
says.” 

Mrs. Iggulden is proud of this lad, and well she may be. 
But her mind was not wholly set upon her grandson, she had a 
story about Mrs. Jewel, the doctor’s wife, which amused her. 
This good lady has fled from our “ military ’’ zone for fear of 
bombs, and her address on her identity card is different 
from that of her husband. Last week she consented to come 
home for a few days, her husband fetching her and driving her 
down. Ten miles away the couple were stopped by a policeman 
who was new to the district. 

‘Stopped un they did,” said Mrs. Iggulden delightedly, 
“an kept un ’anging about because their cards ’ad different 
addresses. The policeman ’e sees that Doctor lives ’ere. 
‘’ow about you,’ ’e sez to ’er, ’e did. ‘I’m his wife,’ says Mrs. 
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Jewel, very angry. ‘’ow do I know you're ’is wife,’ says the 
policeman. She was wild, she was, said she was insulted an’ a lot 
more. Why don’t she stop along ’er ’usband, that’s wot I sez.” 

The anecdote has given much satisfaction in the village, 
where the doctor’s wife is not popular. The village doesn’t 
“hold ’’ with people leaving their homes. The doctor’s wife is 
trying to send their children to Canada. Mrs. Iggulden despises 
this, she doesn’t think anything of all this running about. 

Sir John and Lady Triskett have had a good many soldiers 
to stay with them lately. Dunkirk men, some of them. The 
account they give of the Battle of France shows that it was 
lost by May 15. As for the retreat across France, no arrange- 
ments had been made for holding anything, neither the ports, 
the inland towns, nor the rivers. Every usual military opera- 
tion was non-existent. The blame for this lies primarily on the 
French high command, but what were our staff officers doing 
not to know about it ? Or did they know, and was their advice 
neglected ? 


August 5 

This is Bank Holiday, but the absence of charabancs 
on the roads, the dearth of trippers in the lanes makes it a 
quiet one. True there are soldiers, and they in the course of 
putting up or putting down dragon’s teeth are providing us 
with road traffic. They rush to and fro on motor cycles, they 
even drive about in lorries, but one thing is noticeable, 
they never go out on foot. Every age has its improvements. 
If Kipling were with us now, he would not write “ Boots, 
boots, boots, marching in and out again.” And if he did, no 
one would know what he was talking about ! 

The Ministry of Information has an eye on Little Did- 
lington. I recently received a letter, the result of an offer 
made three months ago to help in the event of all newspapers 
and wireless being suspended. The M.O.I. is not waiting for 
this. Why not tell everyone now what to think. The letter is 
not marked private; there can be nothing wrong in pub- 
lishing it. I have only omitted the signature and the name 


of the district and that only because Little Didlington itself 


wishes to keep its anonymity. 
Women’s VOLUNTARY SERVICES FOR Civit DEFENCE 
Blank Rural District. 
The Old Court House, Office 10-1 and 2-6. 


Blank. July 27, 1940. 
DEAR 


The Ministry of Information desires that you, as Informa- 
tion Officer, should discourage the growing idea that Hitler 


SE Nees 


| 
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may not attempt to invade Britain. Do not be an alarmist, 
but you should suggest that the present lull, coupled with 
Hitler’s “‘ peace” offer, is intended to give a false sense of 
security. 

Before Holland, Belgium and France were invaded the 
same technique was used. 

HITLER IS IRREVOCABLY COMMITTED TO THE INVASION OF 
BRITAIN HAVING CONTINUALLY PROMISED HIS PEOPLE THAT 
THE WAR WILL BE ENDED BEFORE THE WINTER. 

Whenever you notice a tendency to overlook these facts 
do not hesitate to remind people of them in the most emphatic 
way. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) —————— (Mrs.) 
District Organiser and Information Officer, 
Blank. 


August 13 

We have now had several days of aerial fighting, and when 
I say “we” I mean that Little Didlington, being within the 
prohibited zone and not very far from the sea, has been aware 
of the fighting, has seen and heard the movements of the 
planes, and has been conscious of being part of the war front. 
So far we have not been raided and have seen no enemies— 
not even “ winter and rough weather,” for it has been very 
fine. True, a plane crashed near the village last night, one 
of our own—the occupants had got out by parachute and 
no harm was done to either life or property—and a German 
bomber dropped his load in some fields five miles away, 
but the village is going about its normal functions. The 
timid have already gone away, some to Bath (!), some to 
towns in Hampshire, where they have been bombed. The 
London children were all ‘‘ evaporated ’’—Mrs. Iggulden’s 
expression—weeks ago. What stops here is, therefore, solid 
local stuff, deeply interested, working hard, stolid. 


THERE WERE TRAITORS THEN 


THE enemy agent, masquerading as a loyal countryman, has 
trodden a long and inglorious path from the fall of Troy to 
the fall of Norway, the Low Countries, Belgium and France. 
The “ fifth columnist ’’ of to-day is somewhat more than a 
mere spy betraying his country from cupidity or baser 
motives. The dupe of a system as relentless as it is ruthless 
he sets about his insidious task with the fanatical zeal of a 
missionary. England has been faced with these subversive 
activities on a large and dangerous scale before in her history 
and she can frustrate them now as she did then by courage, 
vigilance and the careful direction of a counter-espionage 
system as subtle as it is efficient and ubiquitous. 

In the days of Elizabeth, Walsingham manipulated with 
unerring skill a vast machine of counter-espionage which had 
to its credit the defeat of every cunning Romish plot aimed at 
the life of a Protestant queen and the overthrow of a Protes- 
tant nation. The Ridolfi plot, the Throckmorton affair, the 
Babington conspiracy were in turn exposed and foiled by the 
tireless activities of Walsingham’s secret service. 

The centre of every conspiracy against Elizabeth was the 
fatal and unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. Around this 
hub the wheel of intrigue ceaselessly turned. Her marriage 
with the leader of the English Catholics, the weak and 
vacillating Duke of Norfolk, remained a disarming possibility 
until his execution in 1572. This project and the power of 
her name had stirred up the formidable Northern rebellion of 
1569 when Alva was approached to send a Spanish force 
from the Netherlands, and when the Northern earls, Westmor- 
land and Northumberland, flew to arms and for the last time 
had the Mass sung in Durham. The rising was an ignomini- 
ous failure but was to be followed by a second plot as 
formidable, when, once again, treacherous appeals were made 
to Spain. The impetus was the Papal Bull of 1570 excom- 
municating Elizabeth and releasing her subjects from their 
natural allegiance to her. 

The agent of the plotters was a certain Ridolfi, a 
Florentine banker resident in London, whose business afforded 
a very convenient cloak for intrigue. In its essential 
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elements the new conspiracy differed little from the abortive 
plot which had preceded it. Alva was to send over a force 
of some six or ten thousand men who, landing at Harwich 
or at Portsmouth, were to advance on London. Norfolk, 
aided by an imposing number of confederate lords, some forty 
of them, according to a generous estimate of Ridolfi’s, was 
to raise the standard of revolt and, supported by Spanish 
arms and money, was to establish the Catholic faith once 
more in England. Alva was ready to send an invading 
force if a successful revolt could be maintained for forty 
days. This was an eminently reasonable attitude as he had 
only the sanguine reports of Ridolfi as a guide to the temper 
of the nation. According to the hopeful banker only fifteen 
peers were true to Elizabeth. Of these four belonged to the 
old aristocracy and the rest were “new men.” It is not 
possible to say with any exactitude how far Ridolfi had 
engaged in mere “ wishful thinking,” but it is certain that 
Norfolk at least was deeply involved in this treacherous 
attempt to bring in a foreign power. The affair came to 
light by Ridolfi’s carelessness, Norfolk and the Queen of 
Scots were found to be fully implicated, and the Duke paid 
the full penalty of treason. 


For the moment the threat of a foreign invasion was 
scotched. But there remained the Jesuit menace and the 
seminary priests looked to Spain as modern Quislings look 
to Hitler. Walsingham, however, was alert and could meet 
guile with guile, and when the possibilities of a Spanish 
invasion became more manifest the more diligently did he 
go to work to prevent such a catastrophe. 


The ramifications of his secret service abroad in France, 
in Portugal, Italy and Spain were not so extensive or so 
elaborate before the Armada as they became later; but 
they were effective and Walsingham, always aware of the 
danger which threatened from Spain, was alive to the value 
of every report and every rumour. England stood at bay 
in those days as she does now. Then, as now, the greater 


the danger the higher the courage. Leicester wrote to 


Burleigh: ‘‘I think the bruit of his (the King of Spain’s) 
preparations is made the greater to terrify her Majesty and 
this country people. But thanks be to God her Majesty 
hath little cause to fear him.” This was as early as 1586. 
Gradually the atmosphere of tension gave place to a 
confident alertness in which precautionary measures were 
taken, Walsingham drawing up: ‘‘ A Memoriall of Public 
Matters to be resolved on,” with a “ Note”: ‘A letter to 
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be written by the Lieutenants [of the counties] to thei 
deputies to cause the foot bands to be viewed, the shot in 
every band to be trained by the corporals; to cause good 
standing watches to be kept in the towns in the night season; 
to look to the keeping of the beacons ; to make privy search 
for seminaries (priests) in suspected houses; to give order 
to the justices within their several limits to apprehend such 
as shall spread seditious rumours, to see the contents of the 
former letters for the furnishing of the markets with com 
duly executed, and the justices of the peace to be furnished 
with petronells at the day limited.” 

There must still have been some disaffection amongst the 
rank and file recalling Ridolfi’s somewhat generously fantastic 
statements, for one of Walsingham’s agents drew up at this 
time the “‘ Catalogue of such men in England as the papistical 
fugitives make account to be assured if any foreign power 
should come to invade the realm ’”—a comprehensive list of 
six noblemen, seven knights, ninety-two gentlemen, and five 
yeomen. 

A reported French descent on Sussex in the summer 
provoked the following emergency measures :— 


“To send one to Portsmouth to look well to that town. 

“To remove presently (immediately) the Scottish 
Queen. 

“To write to the Earl of Derby (Lord Lieutenant of 
Lancashire the stronghold of the English Catholics) to 
look well to his charge and to seize into his hands the 
chief of the recusants. 

“To look to the French ambassador. 

‘* To warn our friends in Scotland to look to themselves. 

“To cause certain ships to be put in a readiness. 

“To send for the stay of Hawkins. 

“The sending of forces to the sea-side. 

‘* The Lord Warden to write to the Deputy Lieutenant 
in Kent. 

‘* 9,000 troops to be sent into Sussex. 

** 15,500 troops to attend her Majesty’s person. 

“To write to the Earl of Leicester to arm certain 
ships. 

“To send a President to Wales. 

“To raise 2,300 horse. 

“To send powder to the maritime counties.” 


Walsingham’s vigilance never slackened for a moment. 


Increasingly aware of threatening danger he set himself to 
improve his intelligence service, drawing up: 
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“A Prot FoR INTELLIGENCE OvuT oF SPAIN. 

1.) Sir Edward Stafford (English Ambassador in 
France) to draw what he can from the Venetian 
ambassador. 

“*2.) To procure some correspondence with the 
French King’s ambassador in Spain. 

‘**3.) To take order with some at Rouen to have 
frequent advertisements from such as arrive out of Spain 
at Nantes, Newhaven (Havre) and Dieppe. 

**4.) To make choice of two especial persons, French, 
Flemings, or Italians to go along the coast to see what 
preparations are a making there. To furnish them with 
letters of credit. 

**5.) To have intelligence at the Court of Spain. 

**6.) To have intelligence at Brussels, Leyden etc.” 


Fortified with a large grant of £3,300 from the Queen for 
secret service Walsingham spread his net in Italy, Portugal, 
Ireland, the Netherlands and Spain itself. From all these 
countries his diligent agents sent cogent reports of enemy 
activities. Continually primed with invaluable information 
Walsingham was ready to face the crisis of 1588 with con- 
fidence and organize a competent defence. Nothing was left 
undone. As the prospect of invasion grew imminent he 
drew up: 


‘* A consideration what were fit to be done when the 
realm shall be assailed : 

“The defence to be made by land and sea. 

‘“‘ The defence by sea committed to the Lord Admiral. 


‘“* DEFENCE BY LAND. 

“To be considered— 

‘* What number of men are put in readiness through- 
out the realm, horse and foot. 

‘“* How they are directed to assist upon any invasion. 

‘Who be the lieutenants of the shires and captains 
of the men both trained and untrained. 

‘* What pioneers appointed for every band and what 
carriages. 

‘“* What powder appointed for every band. 

‘* What field pieces and munition is placed in certain 
of the maritime counties.” 


THESE BEING DONE. 
‘“*a.) Where is it likely that the enemy will attempt 
anything against this realm. 
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““b.) How may he best be withstood—whether by 
offering a fight when he has landed or in avoiding a fight 
(which it is likely the enemy will effect) and to make 
head against him with the use of pioneers and with. 
drawing of victuals. 

“What men of sufficiency meet to be sent to those 
places where the descent is likely to be made. 

‘“‘ What engineers there are in this realm meet to be 
used for the direction of the pioneers. 

*“* What forces were meetest to be about her Majesty’s 
person both horsemen and footmen. 

“‘ If anything should be attempted against the city of 
London which way it would be attempted and how it 
may be best withstood.” 


It was this spirit, cautious, wise, far-sighted and infinitely 
painstaking that could, in the face of great difficulties, raise 
and equip an army and navy for a defence made the more 
sure by the soundness of precautionary measures taken to 
round up suspects, measures based on an intelligence service 
supreme in its day and hour. 

A victory for the Jesuit “ fifth-columnists ’” would have 
brought with it such a programme as their leader, Parsons, 
outlined : 


‘“‘ Public and private libraries must be searched and 
examined for books, as also bookbinders’, stationers’ and 
booksellers’ shops, and severe order and punishment 
appointed for such as shall conceal these kind of writings ; 
and like order set down for printing of good things for 
the time to come. What form or manner of inquisition 
to bring in, whether that of Spain (whose rigour is 
misliked by some) or that which is used in divers parts of 
Italy (where coldness is reprehended by more) . . . is not so 
easy to determine ; but the time itself will speak, when 
the day shall come, and perhaps some mixture of all will 
not be amiss for England.” 


This policy of complete intellectual repression enforced | 


by the contemporary substitute for Nazi concentration camps, 
the Inquisition, was never any more than a pestilent threat 


here. That it was not allowed to become more we owe not | 
only to the temper of the people at large but to the force and 


vigour of the means taken to counteract it by politicians like 
Walsingham and, in the next reign, Robert Cecil. 


BEATRICE WHITE. 


SOME IRISH ILLUSIONS 


A Bout of influenza set me looking through my shelves for 
light reading, and I chanced on a collection of the novels of 
George Birmingham. Not, of course, the whole output of 
that ingenious and prolific writer, but a few I had bought 
during my stay in Dublin, from 1912 to 1920, when I read 
as much as I could about Ireland in all its aspects. 

George Birmingham, as everyone knows, is the pen-name of 
the Rev. J.O. Hannay. Like so many Irishmen who cherished 
visions of Home Rule, he is quietly domiciled in London. 
Now that those visions have been realized and an independent 
State has been set up in 26 counties of Ireland, he prefers, 
oddly enough, to dwell in the oppressors’ country. Then, 
at the time when I began to be interested in everything 
Irish, he was a clergyman of the Church of Ireland at Westport 
in the County of Mayo, with a growing family, an income of 
the not excessive amount which that church could afford, 
and a ministry also limited—for Protestants in Mayo, though 
not, probably, so few in number as at present, formed a very 
small proportion of the population. The clergymen of the 
Irish Church were, as a rule, content to do their parochial 
work, such as it was, and face humbly and loyally the poverty 
which was the essence of their calling. But George 
Birmingham was gifted with a talent for writing; and, 
having plenty of time on his hands, had struck out a line 
of his own. He had written an ingenious and excellent story, 
making full use of local colour and of that Irish form of 
English with which Synge and Lady Gregory had familiarized 
English readers. Spanish Gold had an instant success. The 
first edition was published in 1908, and a second edition was 
called for in a month. And this novel, I think, was the first 
to make a general appeal to English readers. 

It was very far, however, from being his first attempt. 
And it is some of his earlier books—novels they can hardly 
be called, rather tales dealing with all aspects of Irish politics— 
that I have been re-reading—Hyacinth, Benedict Kavanagh, 
The Seething Pot and The Red Hand of Ulster. They are of 
great interest, for they recall so lucidly the various currents 
and cross-currents of thought in Ireland in those days. And 
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the expression of that thought, and of the beliefs that inspired 
it, is put into the mouths of characters typical of those 
beliefs—priests, peasants, Church of Ireland clergymen, 
landed gentry, “ intelligentsia,’ Ulstermen, physical force 
men, and those who were expecting a regeneration of Ireland 
by the development of agriculture and industries without 
committing themselves to political reorganization. It is, of 
course, unfair to identify the beliefs of an author with those 
put into the mouths of his puppets. But I think it is clear 
that the ‘“‘ George Birmingham ” of the day, a sincere and 
devout believer in the Protestant Church, a member of the 
‘* intelligentsia,’ a supporter of Sir Horace Plunkett’s schemes 
for agricultural development, was yet, with all his keen insight 
into the follies and absurdities of the extremists of all the 
parties, an ardent nationalist. It seems to me not unfair to 
deduce from these books that the author accepted, while he 
gibed at those extremists and pointed with unerring finger at 
their weaknesses and inconsistencies, their illusions that all 
Ireland’s troubles were due to English misgovernment and 
oppression ; that love of “‘ Dark Roseleen”’ was enough to 
make all Irishmen settle their differences ; and that Ireland, 
really a nation and not a collection of tribes, would flourish 
and prosper when separated from England. 


It is not quite clear from my copies of these books which 
is the earliest—The Red Hand of Ulster (1912) is undoubtedly 
the latest. My copy of Hyacinth bears no date but is probably 
a reprint. For it contains, as a work of the same author, the 
publishers’ advertisement of Benedict Kavanagh. And my 
copy of Benedict Kavanagh (1907) has a preface referring to 


Hyacinth and The Seething Pot. My copy of the latter is the | 


sixth impression and dated 1906, so it is probably the earliest 
of the four, and evidently had great success, at any rate in 
Ireland. It has a dedication in Erse (as has Benedict 
Kavanagh). ‘‘ George Birmingham,” like most of the Irish 
intellectuals of the day, but unlike most of the Church of 


Ireland clergymen, had evidently busied himself with the | 


little O’Growny books, which are also in my Irish collection. 


So, before dealing with the other Irish illusions of those books, | 
a word may be said about the illusions of the Irish language, | 
by which I also was affected in those days. I began to learn | 


it, as most of my friends in the United Arts Club had begun ; 
and, like most of them, in spite of a charming youth from the 


West as a teacher, one who had come from peasant stock and | 


spoken the language from childhood, I dropped it before I 
had gone very far. Most people dropped it because of its 
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difficulty or because the craze for it had passed. But though 
it is indeed a difficult language, I found it most interesting, 
especially for the help it gave towards interpreting Irish 
placenames. My reasons for discontinuing it were threefold. 
First the war came, and I had no time. Secondly, I found 
that the revival, or rather the reconstruction of the language— 
for it was purely a peasant speech, and had to be very largely 
altered to suit modern cultural conditions—was advocated 
more for the establishment of independent Irish nationality 
than for anything else, and I was a servant of the Crown. 
And, thirdly, because the literature to which knowledge of 
the language gave access, and which had been so highly 
praised by the poets and others, was very disappointing. The 
Irish texts which I acquired disclosed little but long cata- 
logues of the genealogies of obscure chiefs, confused descrip- 
tions of raids and battles and murders—the “‘ butcher’s shop ”’ 
of the Iliad without its literary distinction and those human 
touches which make the Iliad’s attraction. The comparison 
with Homer made by the enthusiasts was absurd. The Irish 
chiefs who kept the dried heads of their enemies in the House 
of the Red Branch, and who put their wives at the disposal 
of visitors, were in a very much lower state of civilization 
than Achilles and Agamemnon, with all their savagery. 
And the brutality shown in the stories made famous by Yeats 
and others is much more like that of our Saxon princes and 
kings, which we have no disposition to glorify. Apart from 
that, the language was rudimentary and cumbersome to a 
degree. For instance, you can’t say a man is sitting down ; 
you must say he is “in his sitting.”” The attempt of the 
present rulers of the 26 counties to force it on the Anglo-Irish 
is barbarous. The children may like it, as a gillie in Tipperary 
explained to me, because it enables them to talk without being 
understood by their parents. The parents themselves, at 
any rate in the districts where the language has been dead 
for years, have no illusions. And to make it a qualification 
for the professions of Medicine and the Law is on a par with 
the Nazi compulsion of German on Czechs and Poles— 
unless, as is possible, the enforcement of the language is a 
farce, and another instance of that ‘‘ make-believe ’’ which 
seems always to impose on English politicians and English 
writers on Ireland. 

On that make-believe much light is thrown by the books I 
have been re-reading. How much was George Birmingham, 
who puts his finger so accurately on it all, taken in by any 
aspect of it? Does he read the publications of the Irish 
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Texts Society in his quiet English retirement ? Has he found 
in the Mexican adventurer who now rules 26 counties of 
Ireland the “‘ Young Deliverer of Kathaleen-ni-Houlahan,” 
the ideal of his hero in The Seething Pot ? 

This was the son of an Irish gentleman who had made a 
futile rebellion, like Smith O’Brien, had been condemned to 
death for treason, reprieved by the brutal English and trans. 
ported instead to Australia. The son, Sir Gerald Geoghan, 
inherits an uncle’s estates and baronetcy and comes back to 
Ireland full of vague thoughts of “delivery.” The story is 
that of his difficulties and of all the illusionists who have their 
different theories of how Ireland is to be helped. First there 
is the nationalist journalist, who thinks that the Irish must 
have a king of their own, and all will be well—the young 
baronet will be accepted as a natural leader of Ireland, which 
only wants an Irish King and an Irish aristocracy. Then 
there is O’Neill, the head of the Irish parliamentary party, a 
realist who is possessed by an insane hatred of England, who 
unscrupulously makes use of the English Party System more 
to satisfy that hate than for the real good of Ireland. He 
rules his own followers with a rod of iron and despises them 
as much as the English. Like Parnell (from whom, perhaps, 
the character is sketched), he is a Protestant, and underrates 
the power of the Roman Church. So fails at last. The Irish 
Protestant Canon is painted as a stupid failure—failure to 
see that the Union is doomed. The Irish peer is a dilettante 
failure who allows things to drift and will take no steps one 
way or another—the type that, later, hating Sinn Fein, would 
do nothing to help the forces of the Crown: though, in those 
later days, it was a legitimate excuse that the Crown could not 
help them. There is a clever caricature of George Moore, 
a Frenchified novelist who preaches licence in sex relations 
as the true liberation for Ireland. And of an Irish editor, 


the type that poured full-blooded abuse on the Government, f 


and was surprised when the Government resented it, “ for 
he knows that he did not mean what he said, and no one but 
a Government official would suppose that he did.” It is 
shown how the well-meaning attempts to develop Irish 
industries by cheap convent labour antagonize the shop- 
keepers ; how Sir Gerald, by the advice of the Nationalist 
leader himself, thwarts a scheme of the priest to get the 
Geoghan estate under the legalised robbery of landlords by 
the Land Commission ; how the discovery that Sir Gerald 
has joined O’Neill leads to his ostracism by the Unionists; 
how he marries, in spite of opposition, the Peer’s daughter ; 
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and how O'Neill is beaten by the Roman Church and dies ; 
while Sir Gerald, apparently accepting as gospel the 
extremists’ view, that England works always for the extinction 
of Ireland, looks forward to a life of material happiness. The 
book, after thus exposing all the illusions, ends with the cry 
of despair—that all Irishmen have got to love Ireland “in 
spite of her breaking our hearts.” 


Hyacinth is much the same exposure of the illusions and 
futilities of the various Irish cliques. In this case the hero 
is the son of an Irish Protestant clergyman who had been 
planted by an English evangelical society in the west of 
Ireland to convert the people from Rome. He loses his 
wife and dies in squalor and failure, but upheld by his belief 
in God. Hyacinth goes to Dublin to take his degree and 
becomes ordained as a Protestant clergyman. But is caught 
up among the cliques, and agrees to go out with an “ Irish 
contingent ” to fight with the Boers against England. This 
contingent is being raised by a Miss Goold (evidently meant 
for Maud Gonne), who is at loggerheads with the leader of the 
parliamentary party. This leader is shown to be time- 
serving and corrupt, and the intelligentsia in Dublin are 
disclosed as futile. And Hyacinth finds that the leader of the 
“Trish contingent” is a swindling horse-dealer who is only 
going in order to escape from justice. Hyacinth revolts and 
gets employment with the brother of this man, a Protestant 
mill-owner in the west, whose business is being ruined by the 
new industries started by convent cheap labour. He falls in 
love with the daughter and marries her, becomes a clergyman, 
and after some time in a living in England, goes back to live 
in the west of Ireland where he was born. The only pleasant 
people in the book are the simple, hard-working and religious 
family of the ruined Protestant manufacturer, and a simple, 
if rather ignorant priest. All the others, who are “ working 
for Ireland,” like the various parties in The Seething Pot, 
are gibed at and shown up, including the “ foreign bureau- 
cracy,” i.e., the Irish Civil Servants—almost entirely Irish- 
men, as Mr. Hannay had not then discovered. 


Benedict Kavanagh was the illegitimate son of an 
Irish patriot follower of Parnell by an Anglo-Irish lady of a 
Unionist family of distinction. He was brought up by an 
Irish Protestant clergyman, a leading Orangeman in the 
north. He was set to work in the office of an estate agent, 
first in an Irish provincial town, and then in Dublin. In 
these places he meets the same cliques—the Irish-speakers 
and the Nationalists. The book is a struggle between 
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Protestants and Catholics for the boy’s soul, and a struggle 
between his Anglo-Irish relations, a possible life of comfort 
and esthetic pleasure, and his Nationalist leanings, when he 
is presented with a small estate in the west of Ireland. Shall he 
be an Irish landlord or give his land to the people ? Shall he 
be a devout Protestant, and find Jesus, or shall he serve 
Ireland ? He declares for the latter, but the priest implies 
that both are possible—and the book ends without anything 
definite, like the others. 


The Red Hand of Ulster is much more definite. It 
was written in 1912 when Ulster had made up its mind not 
to accept Home Rule and that separation from England which 
English Liberals and the Irish intelligentsia in Dublin would 
not see was the inevitable result of Home Rule. The story is 
put in the mouth of one of Mr. Hannay’s popo curante Irish 
Peers, and describes how an American-Irish millionaire 
finances the arming of Ulster, how the Orangemen get out of 
hand, much to the distress of their English and Anglo-Irish 
supporters, and really resist the Army and Navy. And how 
the Government, in their desire to avoid bloodshed, agree 
to clear out of Ireland, bag and baggage, including tax- 
collectors, but leaving a Lord Lieutenant in Dublin, but 
““No Home Rule.” It was said in Dublin when this book 
appeared that there had originally been another ending, with 
the German fleet appearing to help the Ulster “ rebels,”’ and 
that this invasion had at once united Ulster with the Crown 
forces ; but that this ending had been altered, at the request 
of the Foreign Office, who were already aware of the German 
danger. Whether this story was true or not, I don’t know. 
It is a much more plausible ending. But the book, as written, 
shows only how ignorant most Irishmen in the south and 
west were (and continue to be) of the spirit of Ulster ; and 
Mr. Hannay may well have believed in the accuracy of his 
own skit. 


I have touched on the illusion of the Irish language. | 


The illusions about Ulster, held by Nationalists and their 
Liberal backers in England, are even more important. The 
English Liberals and their newspapers, mostly run by Non- 
conformists or people with no religious convictions, simply 
could not understand that the Ulstermen felt an antipathy 
to Rome deeper and better founded than their own to the 
Church of England. They complained pathetically that the 
divisions in Ulster were not on what they were pleased to 
call ‘‘ natural ’’ lines—between masters and workmen—but 
‘“‘ merely ” on religious grounds ; just as now, I was recently 
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amused to find, they complain, for the same reason, of the 

divisions between Hindoos and Moslems in India. In the 

same way, the intelligentsia in Dublin were quite unable to 

understand the Ulster view. Sir Horace Plunkett was always 

convinced that the Ulster business men ought to jump at the 

prospect of “running ” the rest of Ireland under Home Rule 

—like the others, he could not realize that the Ulster deep- 

seated aversion to Rome was not mere “ bigotry ” ; and that 

its deep-seated loyalty to the Crown was an essential of its 

creed. Does Canon Hannay know better now, when the 

Roman Church has intensified its control of 26 counties ; 

when literature is censored by ignorant priests ; when divorce, 

for any cause, has become impossible to injured parties ; when 

the attempts made by enlightened Catholics such as Lord 
Killanin, to get some popular control of education, have been 
quashed ? From these books it appears as if the Canon, in 
his fervid youth, thought that England was using the Roman’ 
Church to keep Ireland quiet, that Home Rule would mean 
that enlightened Irishmen would emancipate themselves from 
the control of an ignorant priesthood, and that the Church 
of Ireland would grow and prosper under that enlightenment, 
for all Irishmen would have their chance. 


In these books, too, he pours scorn on the pre-Treaty 
government of Ireland, its expense, and the number of its 
“ Boards ”’ and officials. All the Home Rulers made a great 
point of the extravagance of “‘ Castle’ government. I have 
explained that the ‘‘ Castle,”’ the Irish Civil Service, consisted 
almost wholly of Irishmen, but Irishmen who had accepted 
the King’s service and were loyal to him-—therefore anathema 
to the extremists. Many of them went to Belfast when the 
26 counties were surrendered. Some took service with the 
new Government, either for reasons of conviction or expedi- 
ency. One is now a high official on the strength of having 
taken part in the rebellion of 1916. He was found in the 
Post Office when it was recaptured with a rifle in his hand. 
He explained with tears, to his official chief, that it had been 
thrust upon him against his will, and was reinstated after 
dismissal, for he was an intelligent clerk. He now lives on 
the glory of that rifle, as a hero, with a comfortable income. 


For there has been no economy—far from it. The 
number of ‘“‘ Boards ”’ has been increased, not reduced. And 
the cost of governing 26 counties under “ freedom ”’ is far 
higher for 26 counties than for the whole of Ireland under 
the Union. In 1910-11 the sum raised locally in all Ireland 
by taxation was £11,665,500, and £11,344,500 was the local 
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expenditure. In 1938-9 the receipts from taxation in 26 
counties were estimated at £31,500,000, and expenditure was 
£34,700,000. In addition, the 26 counties, which started 
without any debt and were relieved of the hundred million of 
Irish debt taken over at the Union, have piled up a National 
Debt of £49,400,000. Even allowing for the fall in the value 
of money, and £1 only worth 15s., the clique which now governs 
26 counties have more than doubled the cost of governing all 
Ireland ; it may be safely said that no one—except perhaps 
that clique and their friends—is better off ; and the population 
has not increased, for Irishmen still leave Ireland, for their 
own good, as in the “ old bad days.” 

And it is a clique that governs. It was yet another 
illusion that, under Home Rule, all Irishmen would be able 
to give their lives to Ireland. Sir Horace Plunkett, than 
whom no one did more for Ireland, was given no employment. 
He saw his beautiful house burned and went away to die. 
No one who did not do “ national service ’’—i.e., shoot 
policemen in the back—could, from the first, obtain office; 
no Irish Peer, however competent and willing, would be 
employed. 

It is this exclusiveness of the new governing class which 
destroys any argument from the Irish point of view, and 
leaving out all English arguments, which are many and 
weighty, in favour of the new regime. Canon Hannay, to 
do him justice, in these books pours enough scorn on the 
various types of advocates for Irish freedom. But always at 
the back of his mind one sees from them that he thought, 
ignorant though he was of the extent of the influence exerted 
by the Irish representatives at Westminster, that Ireland 
would do better if the “‘ English ’” were removed. It was one 
of the ‘“‘ wisecracks” of the ineffable Birrell that “ self- 
government is better than good government.” 

But if the change merely means that one clique is sub- 


stituted for another, that that clique is extravagant, bigoted, | 


hidebound, still irreconcilable even after the enormous 
concessions made to it, still disloyal, and therefore unable to 
win Ulster, still trying to take advantage of England’s 


extremity by proclaiming “neutrality”; and that the | 
loyalists of 26 counties—no inconsiderable number, as shown | 
by the enlistment in the King’s Army—are as much coerced | 
of the clique as ever the disloyalists were | 


bP) 


by the “ army 
by the R.I.C., cannot one fairly say that the underlying 
illusion of these books is exposed by the “ fulfilled desire,” 


teks 2 s ‘* Heaven” ? 
which is by no mean Maurice HEADLAM. 


ROUGH SHOOTING IN THE GREAT WAR 


Tus account of rough shooting in the Great War may interest 
those who are now serving in the same areas, and in more or 
less the same circumstances, and it may encourage them to 
try to get some shooting wherever they may be. 

In the first four years of the Great War no rough shooting 
came my way. But in 1918 the fates decreed that I should 
seek my ship in the North of Ireland, and the most important 
items in my gear, to my mind, were a 12-bore gun and an 
ancient game bag. 

I was entrusted with the guiding and safe delivery of a 
party of very junior naval officers, whose age had hitherto 
precluded them from taking any active part in the war. 
Long and earnestly I talked to them, telling them exactly 
how they should conduct themselves on arrival, and impressing 
upon them the importance of behaving in a manner worthy 
of the Senior Service. After many weary hours we reached 
our destination, and found ourselves at the end of a short 
stone pier, awaiting the arrival of a picket boat to take us 
out to our parent ship. 

We waited for nearly three hours, during which time it 
became dark and very cold. At length, however, we were 
alongside and, with a few final instructions, we climbed up 
to the quarter-deck. We were met by the officer of the 
watch, who was encased behind a sort of rampart of chilled 
beef sewn up in sacks. As soon as he had tumbled—in at 
least two senses of the word—to whom we were, he invited 
us down to the wardroom. Simultaneously, for some reason 
never afterwards explained, every light in the ship went out, 
and we were ushered into a wardroom in pitch darkness, 
conscious of the fact that it was full of people, and over- 
conscious of the fact that Harry Tate, through the gramo- 
phone, was endeavouring to sell his famous motor-car. So 
much for my instructions to young officers reporting for the 
first time in a strange ship ! 

The few days that followed before our respective ships 
came in from patrol were very miserable. Needless to say 
we were not expected—no one who reported during the war 
ever was. The ship was crammed with officers, and the 
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whole place littered with stores and spare parts. It was with 
some feelings of relief that I heard a few nights later that my 
trawler was alongside, and that we sailed at dawn on the 
morrow. 

The routine was “ six days out and six days in,” and it 
cannot be denied that the only thing which kept one going 
during the days “out” was looking forward to the days 
“cc rr eed 

The trawlers were divided into divisions of three, and I 
soon found out, to my joy, that the C.O. of our senior trawler 
was one of the keenest sportsmen that ever lived. He it 
was who departed into the mountain fastnesses and returned 
with stories of grouse and snipe, and he it was who managed 
to obtain leave for us to shoot over many thousands of acres, 
It was a strange country, that border land of religion and 
politics, where a man might be a loyalist, or anything of the 
opposite sort, but whatever the country people may really 
have felt, they were extraordinarily kind. 

It was not long before we had a chance to go out and 
sample the shooting, and even now I remember quite well 
my first shot, the first for a very long time. It was right 
at the start of the day, and a snipe sprang up at my feet and 
turned into the wind, over a low rise to my right. As he 
topped the rise, I stopped him, and it was one of the most 
satisfactory shots of my life. 

Long days we had there, in blazing sun, tramping through 
heather, which was in places waist high. There was really 
quite a fair show of grouse, and with better shooting we 
should have made some decent bags. As it was we always 
collected a few, usually round the edges of places where the 
heather, either through accident or design, had been burnt. 
The area over which we shot was so vast that it was hard to 
know how best to work it, but we walked for the most part in 
line, with our one dog, Nellie, an Irish setter, ranging ahead 
as best she could. 

Scattered about among the hills were small lakes and 
patches of bog, and near these there were always snipe to 
be found, with the odd chance of a duck. I look back on 
those days now asa sort of dream. You would toil up a steep 
hillside, apparently in the heart of the mountains, and then, 
when you reached the top, a great arm of the sea was twinkling 
—a brilliant blue—right below you! Along the top of a 
bleak hillside you would find a tiny lake with a little stream 
trickling into it from nowhere. Again, a turn of the hill 
would reveal a patch of yellow bog, surrounded by stunted 
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birch trees, and you said to yourself “‘ woodcock,”’ though as a 
matter of fact we never saw one. 

And when the day was done, there was tea. We made 
our headquarters at a farm, where we were always received 
with joy, amounting on the part of some of the very young 
members of the family to rapture. Unlike most Irish farms, 
it was beautifully clean inside, and I look back to those 
teas now, sitting steaming in front of a huge turf fire and 
eating enormous numbers of eggs, and slice after slice of 
home-made bread. 

The worst part was the long grind back to the ship, some- 
times on a hack car, occasionally in a Ford, more often on 
bicycles. At the end of a long day it was hard work, with 
your cartridges, guns and game. But after all it was worth 
it. We did not dare leave anything at the farm, for at any 
moment the powers that be might order the whole of our 
forcee—the whole circus, as it was called—-to some other 
base, and then our guns would be gone for ever. 

Of the days “ out,” little that is good can be said. The 
sea to the North-West of Ireland is nearly always in a bad 
mood, and it is, or was then, very deserted. We spent long 
days hammering our way into a huge north-westerly swell, 
and seeing nothing. Very occasionally we would be sur- 
rounded by a convoy of great ships, steaming across on zig-zag 
courses from America. 

It was decreed, at that time, that we should steam all day 
and drift all night, and those who have never drifted at 
night in a trawler in a big swell can have little idea of the 
weirdness of it. The ship would roll to an incredible extent, 
and as it rolled, every movable thing would race from one 
side of the ship to the other. There would be a crescendo of 
sound, culminating in a crash as everything fetched up 
against something solid. Then would follow a second or two 
of absolute dead silence, the whole ship seemed dead, hanging 
on the edge of I know not what, and then with terrible creaks 
and groans she would slowly roll the other way, and the 
same mad race would take place, the same crash and the same 
deathly silence. 

It was difficult to do much at night and meals were not 
easy. Experience taught us that a certain degree of security 
could be obtained by placing things on a rough cloth mat, 
tacked on to the deck of the C.O.’s cabin. From this things 
hardly ever moved, no matter how much the roll. We used 
to have our supper thus, seated like tailors on the deck, with 
plates on the mat and our drinks—as a rule, cocoa in a tin 
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mug—held in one hand, so as to keep the contents level, 
The ship’s dog, Patsy, a Shetland collie, would be curled up 
like the mainspring of a watch in a sort of hole between the 
end of the bunk and a locker. 


Those were strange days and nights, but beyond them 
there was always a vision of mountains, grouse and snipe, 
an imaginary whiff of turf smoke and all the charm of a day 
on the hill. And then, one day, we were all suddenly 
recalled by wireless to our base, and on arrival told that 
the whole circus was leaving next morning for the Orkneys, 


One thought was uppermost in our minds. We must get 
Nellie, our faithful setter, from the farm where we had left 
her, as she so hated the life on board. In the early hours of 
the following morning we went to fetch her, and real tears 
were shed by those good people at the farm as we bicycled 
away, Nellie ranging ahead, and a brace of dead chickens, a 
parting present, hanging from our handlebars. 


Fate, or the powers that be, decided that we should not 
proceed with the main circus direct to the Orkneys, but we 
were put in charge of a smaller auxiliary circus, consisting of 
drifters, water carriers and such like. We made the journey 
by easy stages, first to Oban, then to Portree in the Isle of 
Skye, and then to a large sea loch on the western coast of 
Sutherland. We arrived here about four in the afternoon, 
and almost before we were anchored I saw our divisional 
C.O. racing ashore in his dinghy. We were to stop there 
next day, and I felt sure that if there was a day’s shooting 
to be had within twenty miles he would have it. Within an 
hour I saw him returning, and he came alongside to say 
that he had arranged a day’s shooting for the morrow. It 
seemed that he had been directed to the house of the factor 
of the local estate, and that the factor had been kindness 
itself. When we went ashore next morning we were met 
by a keeper and his boy, and, accompanied by the faithful 
Nellie, we made our way through the little village. Just 
beyond it we turned into a rough belt of pine wood that 
stretched along the side of a big brawling river, which came 
foaming down from the hills. The woods were full of pigeons, 
and also of roedeer, and we put up several woodcock, but 
the walking was desperately difficult over huge boulders 


half hidden by bracken and briars. Two pigeons and a/ 


woodcock were accounted for. The keeper was anxious to 
try to drive some of the roedeer towards us, but neither of 
us wanted to shoot a roe with a shot gun, or—in my case 
at any rate—with anything else. 
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We emerged from the woods into a scene of strange 
desolation. Little round heather-covered hills, and innumer- 
able lakes of all shapes and sizes. I have never seen so 
many lakes anywhere, except perhaps at Roundstone in 
Connemara, where you can see 365 from the top of Urrisbeg. 
It was agreed that we should walk in line with Nellie ranging 
ahead, and at first this plan worked fairly well. There were 
quite a lot of grouse, and as Nellie was distinctly on her day 
we had shot half-a-dozen and three snipe by lunch-time. 
But after lunch the country grew even wilder. It was 
impossible to keep in line, or even to keep in touch. First 
we lost each other, then we lost the keeper, then Nellie was 
gone. The little hills and valleys were all so exactly alike, 
and the lakes, although of varying shape, seemed to have no 
distinctive features. 

After a time I found myself quite alone, walking from 
lake to lake and losing all sense of direction. I shot one or 
two snipe, and missed several more, but still the scene was 
unchanged and it grew cold and misty. At the end of one 
lake, which was surrounded by high reeds, I flushed a mallard, 
and missed him. The sound of the shot echoed about the 
hills, the rising wind rattled through the reeds, and a light 
rain started to fall. The whole place felt haunted and 
forlorn, and I had no idea where I was. Steering by the 
clouds, I started to make my way back, but it was nearly 
dark before at last—from the top of one of the little hills—I 
saw the fringe of the pinewood. There, in the shelter of a 
turf stack, I found the rest of the party. The keeper told 
me that the wilderness of lakes and hills stretched for many 
miles, that it was quite uninhabited, and that I was lucky to 
have found my way back. Three more grouse, two snipe 
and a teal had been added to the bag. 

We had a long tramp back to the factor’s house, and 
seldom have I enjoyed a whiskey and soda so much as the 
one which our kind host had ready for us. It had been a 
curious day, in strange and unusual country—there seemed 
to be a sort of “‘ Mary Rose’”’ atmosphere about the whole 
place—but we had greatly enjoyed it, and it was with a feeling 
of youth renewed that we eventually made our way back 
to our ships. 

We left early next morning, in the teeth of a stiff north- 
westerly wind, and after one more stop rejoined the main 
body of our circus at our destination. 

A spell of “time out” followed, and the weather as 
usual was vile, though a certain liveliness on the part of the 
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enemy helped to make it more interesting than it was wont 
to be. At length, one evening we were free to go ashore, 
and, knowing nothing of the place, nor to whom it belonged, 
we sailed to the nearest land, and, scrambling over the beach, 
found ourselves on the edge of a large boggy field with clumps 
of gorse bushes rising on little islands of green grass. We 
had not gone a hundred yards before snipe began getting up 
wild in front, and by the time we had walked the field out 
a good deal of powder had been burnt. The fusillade produced 
a rather irate farmer, who said that the shooting was all let 
toa Mr. Dash. It appeared, however, that Mr. Dash lived in 
London, and that he had not been seen since before the war, 
so a little talk and discreet bribery put matters right. There. 
after we had several good days, snipe, rabbits, green and 
golden plover, comprising the bag, but the ground was really 
a sort of peninsular and everything soon became very wild. 
The great charm of the shooting was its nearness. You 
could leave your ship, shoot, or shoot at, half a dozen snipe, 
and be back again within the hour. 

One day I remember, when we had just an hour before 
dark. My divisional C.O. sent his boat for me, and in dashing 
back to collect him and the guns, we capsized in a sudden 
squall. Within two minutes I had been fished out, had shifted 
into dry clothes, drunk half a tumbler of neat whiskey, and 
we were flying ashore in the boat, that had in the meantime 
been salved. I was not, perhaps, in my best form that day, 
but we got a plover and two snipe before it was dark. 

I remember, too, that when I was about to turn in I 
emptied out the pockets of my monkey jacket, as was my 
custom. Forgetting that the coat was not mine, I was 
amazed to draw out a cheque book, two cartridges, the bowl 
of a pipe, three pennies, a dog leash and a snipe’s bill!! I 
know not how long any of them had been there, nor what 
else I might have found, for I thrust them all back, feeling 
that what another man carries in his pockets is nobody's 
concern but his own, but—that snipe’s bill ! 

As time passed, it looked as if our circus had really settled 
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down at this base and we were rash enough to send our washing | 


to the local laundry, and rasher still in renting a small grouse 


moor for a modest sum. Hardly was the agreement signed | 


before the powers that be ordered the whole circus to leave 
at once for the Shetlands, and we never so much as saw the 


moor, except as a sort of blur on the horizon as we went | 


to sea, (Zo be concluded.) 


BARRINGTON CONYNGHAM GREENE. 
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PREHISTORIC CALENDARS 


Last Easter many charabancs discharged their passengers 
at the Tregeseal Circle near St. Just, Cornwall, and the 
parties after tramping a mile through the heather probably 
met with disappointment. They certainly found the stone 
circle ; but that is all. There is not even the legend of the 
ladies turned into stone for dancing on a Sunday that attaches 
to the Boscawen-Un Circle near Penzance. How far more 
interested they would have been if they found a notice saying : 
“This Circle was probably erected circa 1800 B.c. to serve 
as either a Sun Temple, or as a calendrical instrument for 
marking the seasons, or possibly both, because the Cornish 
word tregeseal means ‘ the house of the sun,’ and because 
the sun can be seen to rise on May Day over the ‘ Long Stone ’ 
(a monolith 10 feet high cutting the skyline) from a stone 
standing in the western perimeter of the Circle.” 

There are a great many megalithic structures in Great 
Britain and Ireland; they were set up by a race which 
arrived a thousand years before the coming of the Druids ; 
and there is plenty of evidence that this race had a primitive 
astronomic culture similar to that which originated in Medo- 
Chaldea. 

It does not require much effort of the imagination to 
conclude that before the days of printed calendars people 
could only mark the passage of the seasons by observing 
natural objects on the skyline over which the sun rose on the 
quarter days, or by setting up stakes or stones in alignment 
with the direction in which the sun first appeared. 

In 1849 Mr. J. Otley noticed that the stone which stands 
sixty yards S.W. of the Keswick Circle is in alignment with 
the centre of the Circle and with “‘ Long Meg,” and that that 
is the direction in which the sun rises on May Day. 

In 1892 it occurred to Mr. A. L. Lewis that many similar 
stone circles might have served as rude calendrical instru- 
ments and on examining the circles in Cornwall and Scotland 
he found that many of these structures have significant 
stones standing in alignment with the direction of sunrise 
and sunset at Midsummer, Midwinter, May 6 and November 6. 

In 1906 Sir Norman Lockyer published his ‘‘ Stonehenge ”’ 
in which he records 113 examples of alignments passing 
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through megalithic structures in Great: Britain directed on the 
azimuths of seasonal sunrise and sunset and also on the rise 
of certain stars circa 1811 B.c. Although his book is very 
valuable as a guide it contains many statements that have 
since been disproved, and it is most desirable that all the 
examples he gives should be re-examined by modern 
excavators. 

By far the most valuable evidence for the practice was 
collected by the late Vice-Admiral Boyle T. Somerville ; his 
paper, “‘ Instances of Orientation in Ancient Monuments,” 
published in Archeologia, Vol. 73, for 1922-23, should be read 
by all who are interested in the subject. The whole of his 
unpublished plans and descriptions have now been made 
available to research workers ; these include 31 Chambered 
Graves which are shown to be oriented in regard to their 
longer axis in the direction of a seasonal sunrise or sunset, 
and no less than 50 structures such as Circles or Alignments of 
standing stones ; in every case the seasonal sunrise or sunset 
is marked by at least three artificially ‘“‘ planted ”’ stones. 

The following is a quotation from Admiral Somerville’s 
notes :—‘‘ The facts of orientation have been derived from 
the accurate surveys of prehistoric structures of many kinds in 
the British Isles and elsewhere, and it has been found that 
the directions in which these structures have been laid out 
were (when considering observations on the sun only) to ten 
quite distinct points of the horizon, and to no others :— 


Summer Solstice Sunrise or Sunset, June 21-22. 

Winter Solstice Sunrise or Sunset, December 21-22. 

May Half-Quarter Day Sunrise or Sunset, May 6-7. 

November Half-Quarter Day Sunrise or Sunset, Novem- 
ber 8-9. 

March Equinox Sunrise or Sunset, March 20-21. 

September Equinox Sunrise or Sunset, September 22-23.” 


In Celtic times, and perhaps even earlier, the May Half- 


Quarter Day Festival was called BEALTAINE and the November | 
Half-Quarter Day Festival was called SamHain. These two | 


seasons were of great importance to a pastoral community ; 
in May the flocks were driven out into the field to crop the 
new grass, and in November they were brought back to the 
shelter of the folds. 

Summary of the different orientational features found in 
megalithic monuments :— 

A single alignment of standing stones. Three are common. 
Five, six or more are rare. Heights of stones vary from 3 feet 
to 14 feet. 
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A double alignment of standing stones. 

Several parallel alignments of stones. 

A standing stone at the height of a man’s eye with two 
stones 60 to 90 feet away through which the sun is observed 
to rise or set. 

Circles: An exact circle is never found; they are always 
oval in form. Alignments through circles are shown in various 
ways :— 

, om a diameter to an outlying stone that cuts the 
skyline. 

Across a diameter marked by two conspicuously high 
stones whose bases are often placed with the longer axis 
parallel to the diameter of the circle while all the rest face 
inwards. 

Across the diameter of the circle through a hole in one of 
the stones to a boulder on the skyline. 

Through two “ pillar” stones, across the diameter over a 
“recumbent ” stone. 

Chamber Graves, Passage Graves, and Alley-Ways: The 
longer axis of the structure aligns on the sunrise or sunset. 

The scope of this article precludes the inclusion of a 
catalogue of examples ; but I shall be pleased to give further 
information to any readers who may care to write to me. 


HERBERT HUDSON. 


HARVESTING AND TRIALS ae 


LAST season we were supposed to have allowed some 30,000 lemo 
tons of unwanted apples to rot. After such a record crop}  f 
we are unlikely to have too many dessert apples and pears,| and 
and in general the cooking-apple crop should not go to waste.| stocl 
Far-sighted financiers who are prophesying an early famine| Octc 
in Europe might well turn their attention to the dried apple| Eng! 
ring as a suitable post-war medium of exchange. will | 

There is, however, always a great deal of waste in private} ber f 
orchards and gardens. Some of this could be prevented] try i 
before picking time comes along by the judicious elimination 
at once of all badly marked, misshapen and holed fruits,| first 
Damaged fruit which goes bad on the tree usually contains| pref 
the brown-rot fungus, which spreads its infection down through| P 
the stalk, or, by cementing itself against the wood of a sound{ neve 
spur or branch, invades the healthy tissues. to g 

Where trees are too densely shaded by their own growths! sort: 
an August thinning out of whole limbs or even by the shorten-| Sup 
ing back of side shoots to about the fifth leaf from the base 
will let in light and bring size and colour. Water at this 
time of the year is a great sweller of fruits, and enormous 
specimens can be had by continual watering. Colour is not 
entirely the result of light, as every grower knows who has 
seen the sudden blush of colour when September rain has 
followed a long spell of drought. 

The early apple, owing to prodigal importations of luscious 
substitutes from abroad, is declining in popularity year b 
year. Many varieties are now extinct save in private gardens, 
Earliness is synonymous with short-livedness, and such 
variety as Mr. Gladstone, good enough to look at, will, i 
allowed to stand by for a week after picking, develop ; it ii 


internal mealiness and burst its outer skin. Lady Sudeley 
too, glorious in colour and excellent off the tree, keeps but 
short time and becomes inedible. Beauty of Bath, a litt 
longer lived, becomes redolent and sticky and soon loses al} a c 
crispness. Worcester alone among the present-day com) bru 
mercial “‘earlies”’ maintains such quality as it possesses over 
period of weeks. 

_ The right and proper way to enjoy an early apple is Ho p 
pick and eat it from the tree, but this cannot be done witli 


pears. Early cooking apples need drastic thinning to gé gro 
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size and should be picked green, when they can be kept for a 
few weeks in a cool place. Later cooking varieties should 
be allowed to colour and mature fully on the tree. 

The September dessert apples must be dealt with promptly, 
since a variety like James Grieve, if put away for even a 
few weeks, while assuming its full outer glory of red and 
lemon yellow, may become brown and rotten within. 

By the end of September such apples as Laxton’s Superb 
and Cox are becoming edible, especially on the most dwarfing 
stocks, but, where sheltered from gales, the first weeks in 
October are early enough for picking in the southern half of 
England in an average season. The old Allington Pippin 
will hang till the leaves fall off, but is not improved by Novem- 
ber frosts ; and those who neglect it as a dessert variety should 
try it stewed, when they will not be disappointed. 

If you have a surplus of late apples, choose the biggest for 


.| first use, wrapping the medium sized in newspaper for storage, 


preferably in a cool, damp place: cellar rather than attic. 

Pears are a different proposition altogether. They can 
never be eaten from the tree. Early pears must not be allowed 
to gain yellow on the tree. This applies to such well-known 
sorts as Dr. Jules Guyot, Clapp’s Favourite, Williams, Laxton’s 


| Superb, Marguerite Marillat and Pitmaston Duchess (this 


latter is hardly an early pear, but must be picked in September 
to ripen in October-November). All these must ripen in storage 
if they are to mature without mealiness. Late pears can 
hang till they part easily from the spur when lifted to the 
horizontal—usually before the end of October. 

Pear storage should be cool but not cold, and when 
nearing maturity a batch of fruit should be brought into 
living-room temperature—60°-65° F.—to finish. Only in 
this temperature is full flavour to be gained. 

The test for ripeness is the old-fashioned one of thumb 
pressure at the stalk end. When a moderate pressure reduces 


if the curve to a flat the fruit should be fit to eat. Incidentally, 
| it is worth noting that Williams and Pitmaston Dutchess, 


Vicar of Winkfield and others will bottle admirably and 
extend the season. 

Finally, when picking your fruit regard each specimen as 
a choice peach. Care in picking is repaid in freedom from 


com! bruises and longer keeping. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 
‘You really must come and see them,” said my neighbour. 
“ Brussels sprouts 4 ft. high. Not bad, considering I’ve never 
grown one before.” 
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He turned scornfully away from my half-grown patch, 
and, never having grown them before, failed to realise that 
he would of necessity be eating sprouts long before the frosty 
mornings had mellowed them and while the runner beans 
and marrows were at their most succulent state. He forgot, 
too, that he would be finished with the delectable sprout 
before the New Year, and would be condemned to a long 
penance of watery savoy cabbage. 

I went and saw those 4-ft. sprouts, planted at a mere 
18 ins. apart, dosed with some patent manure and forced 
upwards in a vain attempt to gain sun and air enough. 
Someone on a wet morning was going to get soaked to the 
waist looking for the half-grown buttons which would never 
mature properly. 

This insistence on over-close planting is common among 
amateurs. The book of words may say quite clearly “ plant 
at 2 ft. 6 ins. apart,” or recommend 12 ins. for spinach and 
lettuce and 18 ins. for a cabbage, but, faced with the planting 
out, the novice perceives that to waste so much valuable 
space on the ridiculous little plants is absurd, and so the 
distance is halved or quartered in ratio to the enthusiasm 
and economical urge of the planter to the great detriment 
of the plant and the reduction of edible return. A _ brussels 
sprout at 3 ft. apart all ways takes on the robust stature of 
the oak, while at 18 ins. it dwindles to a palm tree. 

So it is with all plantings when we first begin gardening, 
and now, with the lush growth of autumn, we can see the 
error of our ways and make good resolutions for the coming 
season. Never again that impenetrable jungle of haricot 
verts, those stunted pea rows and untrenched runner bean 
rows. In such varieties of vegetable quantity and quality 
go hand in hand, and only ample space will provide the best. 

Soon it will be time to think of planting fruit trees and 
bushes, and here also ample room is vital. In pears and 
apples one can get trees on dwarfing stocks if one asks for 
them, thus avoiding the ruthless cutting back of strong growth 
annually because the space is filled and the indefinite post- 
ponement of a natural fruitful response. 

Where a nurseryman’s catalogue recommends a distance 
apart at which to plant fruit trees you may be quite certain 
that this is the very closest possible distance at which the 
tree or bush can be planted to yield a reasonable return for 


he wants you to plant as many trees as you can. So if you | 
really want convenience and elbow-room in the future add a | 
little more to his recommendation and make 6 ft. into 7 ft., 


| 
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andsoon. You will not regret it, nor will the trees when the 
dry spell comes along. 

By the way, if anyone places butter before guns, or 
(shall we say ?) roses before cabbages, it is well to note 
that next season’s nursery output of roses is to be reduced 
to one-tenth of normal. This must mean much higher prices 
in the autumn of 1941, so now is the time to buy. Bulbs are 
likely to be a very difficult problem also since bulb-growers 
have agreed to ship the bulk of their bulbs to America in 
order to bring back dollars, no doubt a praiseworthy effort, 
but one which will lose us a deal of cheering colour at the 
time of year when we can best do with it. 


RAYMOND Busu. 


LONDON LORE 


Few would now look to Willesden as an object of pilgrimage, 
but it was different when the parish church was “ Our Lady of 
Wilsdon,”’ and a long walk across the fields. 

To the Old Londoner there were few acts more meritorious 
than pilgrimage. Those who worked hard all the week at 
least joined in the Sunday procession round the churchyard, 
and the procession of the Lord Mayor and crafts to St. Paul’s 
at Easter, Whitsun and Christmas. The very wealthy made 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem or Compostella, or more often paid 
someone else to do it. Those with a little leisure, who could 
spare a whole day, combined sanctity and pleasure by visiting, 
for purposes of worship, one of the wonder-working images of 
the Virgin within walking distance of London. 

These were to be found at Willesden, Muswell Hill, High- 
gate, Crome’s Hill at Greenwich, and Our Lady of the Oak 
near Islington. 

Heywood, in one of his satires, makes the palmer visit, 

‘** At Crome, at Wilsdon, and at Muswell, 
At Seynt Rycharde and Saint Roke, 
And at Our Lady that standeth in the Oke.” 


C..P. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


* Srayine Put” 


For some weeks prior to the writing of these Notes the 
inhabitants of this island were living in a state of tense 
expectancy, but the awaited blow had not yet fallen on Britain. 
We were prepared for it, like the Scotsman who fell off a 
twenty-storey building. “‘ Poor Man!” said a sympathiser, 
“It was so sudden that he can hardly have been prepared 
for the end.” “Oh, he was prepared all right,” was the 
reassuring answer. “As he passed the first floor he was heard 
to say, ‘Noo for the bump!’” We rest assured that the 
bump when it comes will not be, in the fashionable jargon, 
‘unilateral.’ No single point in Scotland is more than 
twenty-five miles from tidewater, and it is giving away no 
military secrets to say that no one in our part of the island 
cannot have been made fully aware, by sight and sound, of 
the preparations being hurried on by day and night for the 
reception of any unwelcome arrivals. We have, of course, 
had some aerial visitors, but it is realised that however 
unpleasant some of the consequences have been, what we have 
had to endure so far has been rather in the nature of recon- 
naissance than attack. The technical “ protected area” 
stops at Berwick, which for some reason past the wit of man 
continues to be part of England, but the aspect of the Scottish 
coast north of that point leaves no doubt that it is a pro- 
tected area in a very real sense, and even if the Home Guard 
be left out of account it is obvious that Scotland can never 
have housed so many troops in its history as it does now. 
It is not known how many, if any, of Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
platoon of Nosey Parkers operate north of the Tweed, but if 
one did pursue his investigations into the mental pro- 
cesses of an average Scot he or she would be told something 
like this: 

*“* Yes, thank you, our morale is doing fine. We are ‘ going 
to it’ as far as we are allowed to do so by the superincumbent 
mass of government inspectors, sub-inspectors, and deputy- 
sub-acting-vice-inspectors. We are ‘staying put,’ to adopt 
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the odd transatlantic jargon of the repentant pacifists who 
form the backbone of your Government. Thank God at any 
rate that they are only office boys to Winston Churchill, 
who has the unanimous confidence and affection of the country. 
We should find it easier to do our duty if members of the 
Government did not think that theirs consisted wholly in 
preaching us little sermons based apparently on the assump- 
tion that we are frightened out of what half-wits we ever 
possessed. As the sole financial idea in the Government’s 
mind appears to be a feeble repetition of the ‘ soak the rich ’ 
motif, what about getting a little back in taxation from the 
casual labourers who are receiving £6 to £8 a week in mixing 
concrete for our coast defences? If you did that we might 
believe a little more in your favourite text of ‘ sacrifice for 
all.’ In any case, is it not a little anomalous that civilian 
labour should be brought in to do this work at all, when 
many commanding officers are groaning at the difficulty of 
finding employment for their men ? Lots of other ideas occur 
to me, especially on the absurdity of still allowing whole 
divisions of young men to shelter in State and municipal 
employment on the absurd assumption that theirs should be 
‘reserved occupations,’ but perhaps I have said enough to 
show that our morale is all right. Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it; with tobacco at its present price it should always 
help with wartime expenses.” 


“Staying Put” has in one or two instances been carried 
to slightly ridiculous extremes. Partly as the result of an 
anonymous letter in 7'he Times and partly to show the fine 
spirit of trade union solidarity which inspires our present 
regime, the Courts have solemnly abolished the Long Vacation. 
The logic of this is a little hard to follow. If all our institu- 
tions are to be blotted out in smoke and flame in the course 
of the summer, it is difficult to understand what good will 
have been served by a litigant’s having secured a decision 
that he has a vested right subject to defeasance in a one- 
eighth share of his great-aunt’s residue. If, on the other 
hand, as we all hope and believe, our institutions are to 
continue to exist and function, it will be hard on our Courts 
to discover in October that there is no work left for them to 
do. Happily, by the time the new dispensation began to 
work, it had already been realised in Government circles 
that even munition workers, let alone His Majesty’s judges, 
cannot continue at work indefinitely, and it became clear 
to the keen-eyed observer that continuous session was new 
English for transparent eyewash. 
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“THE AULD ALLIANCE ”’ 

People in Scotland have always been proud of the “ Auld 
Alliance ” with France, and we have always enjoyed pointing 
out to English friends that the ties which bind us to France 
are older than those which unite us with England. All the 
more keenly, accordingly, have we felt the awful tragedy of 
the French people. The tragedy is deepened by two cir. 
cumstances, the first being that for a time we can do nothing 
for them. Only by our endurance and ultimate victory can 
France ever emerge from the pit into which she has fallen, 
and any attempt to help her starving millions before the da 
of German downfall will only result in strengthening the 
Nazis. Relief for France will only mean rations for Hitler, 
and we must steel our hearts and see that not only does 
nothing go that way from our side of the dividing line, but 
that misguided sympathisers in other parts of the world do 
nothing to weaken our blockade. The other circumstance is 
that, France being delivered over in mind and body to the 
Nazis, we cannot fail to realise that the average Frenchman 
and Frenchwoman are bound to feel that we have let them 
down. They think that we led them into the war and that 
having done so we did not give them adequate assistance. 
How could they think otherwise in the climate of opinion 
in which they are now doomed to live ? Of course we know 
otherwise. Our navy and our air force, both of which have 
been beyond all praise, have been working throughout for 
the French as much as for the British Empire, but their work 
was unseen by Frenchmen and therefore forgotten. As to our 
land effort, for the first fatal break-through we were in no 
sense to blame, and the sterilisation of our forces was not due 
to failure on their part, for they fought magnificently. Scot- 
land’s share of this loss was a heavy one, for apart from our 
units in other divisions, which took their full share of the 
glories of Flanders, the Highland Division was set an im- 
possibly heavy task on the left of the reformed French line, 
and eventually, short of food and ammunition, was cut off 
by overwhelmingly superior forces at the mouth of the 
Somme. But the uneasy feeling will persist, that after so 
many months of war we could have done more in the way of 
numbers to strengthen and reassure our ally. Here, not alone, 
our efforts compare most unfavourably with the last war, 
and one can only hope that the recently-announced recon- 
struction of the War Office does not come too late. Seen in 


retrospect, and contrasted with the Epigoni of to-day, what a | 


giant Kitchener was! 
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ALARMISTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 

When France fell, the German and Italian papers were 
full of the impending destruction of Great Britain. It was to 
be a matter not of weeks, but of days only, and seats to view 
Hitler’s triumph on his return from London were being sold 
in Berlin for use on July 27. If this be true, German juris- 
prudence will doubtless be enriched by a number of cases on 
frustration of contract, on the lines of our ‘‘ coronation cases.”’ 
But latterly the threats have been toned down, and the 
German and Italian peoples have been warned that the war 
may be long and wearisome. This should, and no doubt 
does, put our home defenders doubly on their watch. But a 
curious political rather than martial tone has lately been 
given to the utterances of the dictators and their myrmidons. 
A settlement, they intimate, could be reached with Britain, 
but only if the wicked warmongers were replaced by reason- 
able statesmen, and with touching unanimity the enemy 
prophets plumped for a triumvirate of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Oswald Mosley! Mr. Lloyd George 
is now, as ever, quite well able to look after himself, and it 
may be hoped that he has duly noted that in all the welter 
of wild prophecies the seers are unanimous in casting him 
for the role of British Pétain. While our enemies were thus 
trying to strengthen Mr. Chamberlain’s hand, a persistent 
campaign was in progress in this country to get him out 
of the Government at all costs. The movement here springs 
largely from communist sources and even where it is sup- 
ported by professed adherents of the present Government it 
is, to say the least of it, unfair to the present Prime Minister. 
It has no support in Scotland, where it is realised that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s presence in the Government if on no other 
ground could be amply justified by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
absence from it. 

One odd result of the last Government reconstruction was 
that after half a generation of striving, Mr. Robert Boothby 
attained the dignity of a junior job in the administration. 
Amid universal applause he was appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food. The appointment was 
felt to be an appropriate one, for Mr. Boothby is justly 
celebrated as one of our leading consumers of herring. He 
had not been long in his new post before he was back at his 
old work of making our flesh creep. Visiting his native 
city he ‘‘ happened” to be interviewed by the Press, and 
indulged in expressions of pious horror at the number of 
iced cakes displayed in the windows of Princes Street shops. 
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As no suggestion was or could be made that the Edinburgh 
bakers were getting unauthorised supplies, or cheating in 
any way to supplement the percentage allowed them, it did 
not seem to occur to the fermenting Mr. Boothby that the 
fault, if any, lay with governmental regulations, and that the 
douce Edinburgh tradespeople were not to be blamed for 
making the best of a bad job. The skill of Scottish bakers in 
making a little go a long way is almost proverbial, and there 
was much local indignation with Mr. Boothby’s illogical 
outburst. It was generally felt that he should go back to 
school with his herrings. 


Sm DonaLp Tovey 

Many Scots leave their country to push their fortunes, 
and there are more of them in London than in Edinburgh. 
It is generally supposed that the process is by no means 
reciprocal, and that any unhappy Englishman who invades 
our Caledonian fastnesses is doomed to failure. This is, of 
course, nonsense, as reference to any academic handbook 
would show. Yet it would probably come with a shock of 
surprise to many Scots people to be told, as was the case, 
that the best known inhabitant of Edinburgh throughout the 
last twenty years was an Englishman. The late Sir Donald 
Francis Tovey was English of the English, and until he came 
to Scotland as Reid Professor of Music in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity at the beginning of the last war probably regarded 
the Scots as a wild Northern tribe, some partially civilised 
representatives of which he had met in his undergraduate 
days at Balliol. His long subsequent connection with Edin- 
burgh brought great honour to his new home, and he has 
left behind him a great and, one hopes, lasting tradition. 
The principal debt which Edinburgh owes him is that he 
founded and trained, in the face of great difficulties, a local 
symphony orchestra designed to be worthy of the capital 
of Scotland. This is not the place or the time to determine 
the value of Tovey’s own compositions, but he was un- 
doubtedly a brilliant pianist, and it is a tragedy that no 
record exists of his playing. It was a marvel that he so long 
retained his technique in competition with the many other 
calls on his time. But he was greatest as a musical scholar, 
and rightly enjoyed a world-wide reputation. His “ Essays 
in Musical Analysis’ form a permanent contribution to the 
history of music. At popular, informal concerts held on 
Sunday evenings he used to pour out a stream of scholarship, 
reminiscence and wit often with some slight disregard of the 
audience’s time or the feelings of performers who were waiting 
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their turn, but the whole made a wonderful link between 
music and the humanities and did much to broaden the basis 
of his hearer’s culture, not only in the sphere of music. In 
private company he was a most entertaining talker, rather than 
conversationalist, and many to-day have welcome memories 
of evenings when it was brought home to them that to TOVE 
in broad Scots means “ to talk familiarly, cheerfully, and at 
length.” The word might have been made for the man. 


TAILPIECE 
The absence of posters has called out a good deal of latent 
ingenuity from newspaper sellers. “Italians lose the Boat 


Race” seems to have been, like the discovery of the 
anesthetic properties of ether, a simultaneous inspiration, 
but an Edinburgh vendor surely deserves the exclusive 
credit for his inscription after the Russian Foreign Secre- 
tary’s latest outburst of self-righteousness: ‘‘ Molotov sticks 
out Stalin’s Chest.” Incidentally, it was an Edinburgh 
evening paper which surely deserves first prize for cautious 
reticence in announcing wartime information. Dealing with 
our little ‘‘ trench-raids ”’ on the French coast, it stated that 
the “‘ locus of the raids was on the enemy coastline, some- 
where between Biarritz and Narvik.” 

The usual “ well-informed friend ’’ vouches for the truth 
of this story. Some weeks after the German occupation of 
Paris the conquerors arranged for an open-air concert to be 
held in the Place Vendéme, and as their bands are excellent 
large numbers of Parisians assembled. A German announcer, 
speaking in French, then stated through a microphone that 
it would be convenient to intimate the items in a manner 
intelligible to the audience, and asked that all those who 
did not understand German should hold up their hands. 
Practically everyone present did so, upon which they were 
photographed. The result is now circulating in neutral 
countries, and shows the reformed citizens of Paris loyally 
acclaiming “ Heil Hitler!” Official credence can be given 
to this story, when the American papers come in with the 
picture. Meantime a healthy scepticism should prevail, 
tinged with a sneaking admiration for a propaganda service 
which makes a story like this even faintly plausible. 


THEAGES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


CHATHAM HOUSE 


To THE Eprror or 7'he National Review 


Sir,—The controversial correspondence with the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House), published 
in the current National Review, is of interest chiefly because, 
in attacking the article in your July number, entitled “A 
Chatham House Record,” the Institute takes occasion to 
proclaim its constitutional and complete aloofness from 
politics. ‘‘ The membership of Chatham House,” the Acting 
Secretary declares, “‘is representative of all points of view 
and it is the Council’s object to ensure as fully balanced a 
discussion on all questions as possible.” 

Having made a close and continuous study of the pur- 
poses and proceedings of Chatham House in connection with 
Far Eastern affairs for a considerable number of years (some 
of the results of which have been exposed in The National 
Review), may I be permitted to challenge the accuracy of 
this statement ? It may be true that the membership of 
the Institute includes many shades of political opinion. It 
is also true that, in theory, the chartered activities of the 
Institute are restricted to those of a strictly non-political 
body, organized for the scientific study of international 
questions, and that, as a body, it is precluded by the terms 
of its Charter from expressing opinions on questions of policy. 
In practice, however, and in fact (as I have had occasion to 
observe in connection with Far Eastern affairs), the manner 
in which the study of international questions is pursued, the 
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selection of subjects for discussion, and of speakers to present 
them, and the nature of the Institute’s relations with other 
irresponsible but influential bodies, such as the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, are all matters dependent on, and deter- 
mined by, the dominant mentality and initiative of the 
Institute’s secretarial and executive officials, in other words 
by Mr. Lionel Curtis and the inner coterie of political 
intellectuals, which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald described in 
the House of Commons as the “ F.O. School of Thought ” 
(1927). From 1925 onwards, the dominant mentality of 
Chatham House was continually and clearly reflected in the 
Far Eastern policy of H.M. Government, a policy chiefly 
distinguished by unfortunate adventures in “‘ forward-looking 
Liberalism,” highbrow internationalism and pacifist idealism. 
As regards China, it may be asserted without fear of valid 
contradiction that the active interest manifested by the 
Institute’s deputations of delegates to the biennial conferences 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations (1927-31) identified 
Chatham House in the public mind in the Far East with the 
very decided anti-Japanese opinions voiced by its individual 
delegates, and raised false hopes (of which the end is not 
yet) with regard to the sympathy and support which China’s 
Nationalist leaders might expect to receive from England and 
the United States. It is impossible to reconcile these unfor- 
tunate activities with the theory of an organization devoted 
to purely academic and educative research. 


Nor were they all. Equally mischievous were the behind- 
the-scenes activities which led to the sending of Sir Fredk. 
Whyte to introduce the “ personal factor”? at Nanking and 
thereafter to become political adviser to the National 
Government. The simple truth of the matter is that the 
alleged impartial detachment from politics of Chatham 
House is a myth and a delusion. One has only to study 
the files of its Journal, to observe the opinions of its book 
reviewers, the names of the speakers selected for its meetings 
and the constitution of its Council and executive staff to 
realize that Chatham House does, in fact, constitute a very 
skilfully designed and cleverly handled instrument for the 
inculcation and dissemination of a certain type of political 
ideas, representing, roughly, the Round Table and Fabian 
schools of thought, and exercising a very considerable amount 
of influence in Downing Street and Whitehall. And the fact 
that its work is conducted under Royal Charter and the 
guise of scientific research, with the patronage of the Premiers 
of Great Britain and the Dominions, gives to those who direct 
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its activities a background of dignity and importance which 
has greatly increased its prestige and opportunities. 
I am, Sir, etc., 


Thatched House Club, S.W.1. J. O. P. Buanp. 
August 4, 1940. 


CHATHAM HOUSE 


[The following letter was received too late for publication in August. 
—Ep., N.R.] 


To THE Epriror or The National Review 


Mapam,—lIn reference to your letter of July 16th, the first 
paragraph of my letter of July 12th is not in any way a 
retraction of the statements in my original communication of 
July 5th. In order to make it perfectly clear that I have 
in fact not done so I attach two or three illustrations of the 
points to which I referred. 

Anyone reading the pamphlet, Germany and the Rhineland, 
cannot fail to note, as I indicated in my letter of July 12th, 
that passages or clauses have been selected for quotation in 
The National Review article without reference to their context 
and in such a manner as to convey a wrong impression of the 
speakers’ arguments. Further, the selection of quotations 
in themselves constitutes a misrepresentation of the 
discussions. 

Moreover, I would draw your attention once again to the 
other mis-statements referred to in my last letter. 

I note that you propose to publish the correspondence 
in a forthcoming issue of The National Review and assume 
that you will include this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 


MARGARET CLEEVE, 
Acting Secretary. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 
St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
July 17th, 1940. : 


1. Mr. Powys GREENWOOD : Statement at Chatham House : Reporl) 


National Review, p. 65 : p. 16: 


“‘ Many ordinary people . . . took ‘“‘ But many ordinary people went) 
the view... that we should much further, and took the view,} 


make an alliance with Germany.” almost incomprehensible to Mr. 
Greenwood himself, that we should| 
make an alliance with Germany.” 
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2. Lorp LorHian : This sentence is extracted from a 
National Review, p. 67 : long passage, pp. 45-46 of the 
He said that the war of 1914-18 Report, in which Lord Lothian said : 
had come about because the “ Very briefly, as I see it, the last 
Kaiser thought that “the affairs War came about in four stages. 
of the rest of the world were There was first of all the fact that 
being settled without Germany under conditions of international 
being consulted.” anarchy change of any sort or kind 


is practically impossible without 
war, and that every nation tends 
to seek its own security by arma- 
ments and alliances, which make 
for its own security at the price 
of the insecurity of its neighbours. 
That was the foundation which 
constantly made for war in Europe 
before 1914. The strategic factor, 
if I may use the phrase, which 
produced the War was the deter- 
mination of the Kaiser to acquiesce 
no longer in a situation in which, 
as he thought, the affairs of the 
rest of the world were being 
settled without Germany being 
consulted .... The proximate 
cause of the War was the impend- 
ing collapse of Austria-Hungary 
under the impact of nationalism 
within it ... Finally, the im- 
mediate cause of the War was the 
assassination, by a Serbian assas- 
sin, of the Archduke Franz- 


Ferdinand. .. .” 
3. SrR Norman ANGELL : Statement at Chatham House : 
National Review, p. 66: Report p. 26: 
. It seems that our problem Sir Norman said : 
is " not to insure peace, which “Tt means (not ‘ seems ’) that our 
obviously we could secure by problem is not to ensure peace, 
complete surrender beforehand, or which obviously we could secure 
by occupying a = like that of by complete surrender beforehand 
Finland or Norway . . ., etc.” or by occupying a position like 


that of Finland or Norway; our 

problem is to ensure peace plus 

defence, to reconcile peace with 

effective defence, which presents us 

with an entirely different problem.” 

The substitution of the word “etc.” for the essential clause of the 
sentence has made nonsense of Sir Norman’s argument. 


4. Mr. Ropert Boorusy, M.P.: 

National Review, p. 68: 
“England needed France as much Mr. Boothby made no such state- 
as France needed England.” ment. 


[Miss Cleeve makes one point. We attributed—by a slip—Mr. Emerys 
VOL. CXV 8 
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Evans’ statement to Mr. Boothby. We apologize to Mr. Emerys Evans, 
who was one of the speakers called in to stem the mischief of the 
Chatham House propagandists —Ep., N.R.] 


FRANCE AND FAMINE 


To THE EpritTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—Pétain has approached the United States Govern. 
ment with the object of modifying the British blockade, more 
probably by Hitler’s orders. The danger of famine in the 
occupied territories may have been the motive for Hitler's 
recent shower of leaflets here, that he wants peace now he 
has obtained so much booty is obvious, and he may deceive 
himself that the spirit of that mischievous Peace Ballot is 
not dead over here. Should we commit the folly of relaxing 
our blockade on foodstuffs, we should forfeit one of our 
strongest weapons against Nazism, and might lose the war by 
this mistaken kindness. Hitler would, as it would suit him, 
swear that any food we sanctioned would be kept strictly for 
the local inhabitants. It is sheer insanity to believe a word 
Hitler says. 

The only condition for our lifting our blockade would be 
the retirement of every Hun soldier from every yard of 
occupied territory. In these circumstances we could then 
be certain that the food went to the starving inhabitants. Is 
Hitler likely to agree to these terms ? Our only course is to 
maintain our blockade. Doubtless the Hun, as is his wont, 
will squeak. A nation which permits machine-gunning of 
women, children and men struggling in the sea, wholesale 
executions and tortures of helpless unoffending civilians is 
beyond the pale and should be given no mercy. We are em- 
barked on a holy crusade against the pagan swastika, and we 
must relentlessly pursue that object to the end. Any kindness 
is misplaced and misunderstood by the Hun. We have already 
seen the miracle at Dunkirk and we will never believe that the 
Cross will be allowed to be destroyed by the pagan swastika. 

Yours, etc., 


W. R. 8. ELLIs 
(Major, retired). 
Minden, 
Brackendale Road, 
Camberley. 
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FUN 


THE Fiyrine Visit. By Peter Fleming. Drawings by David 
Low. (Cape, 5s.) Protagonists of a better understanding 
between peoples often forget that, with nations as with 
individuals, it is the small things of life which make or mar 
human relationships. There are lubricants which oil, just 
as there are grains of sand which clog, the machinery of 
friendship and among the most precious, because the rarest, 
of these first is a mutually satisfactory sense of humour. 
It is comparatively easy to tolerate a lack of humour in an 
otherwise valuable friend, but it is almost impossible to 
get over a differing sense of humour, whereas many of us can 
find pleasure in the society of an untrustworthy rascal if 
only he tickles up our fun. 

Though the humour of individuals may often click, it is 
otherwise with nations taken as a whole. Germans have 
none, so we can leave them out, but American jokes are as 
incomprehensible to Britishers as British jokes are to 
Americans. French humour is deliciously spontaneous and 
subtle, far surpassing ours in delicacy of phrase and wit. 
When Buller was hurling himself in vain against the besieging 
forces of Ladysmith, a Paris laundry put this notice in its 
window: “ Lessive 4 la Tugela; on repasse a toute heure.”’ 
It is pathetic to recall now the last sparkle of Gallic fun 
before it was temporarily quenched under a German bushel. 
‘What is the difference between the King of the Belgians 
and Judas Iscariot ? ‘‘ Il ne nous a pas méme embrassés ! ”’ 
We shall know that France is coming to herself again when we 
can once more hear her jest. 

There are, however, subjects which no Frenchman would 
take lightly, and he is scandalised at our levity regarding 
them. War, as it affects himself, is one of them. He was, 
for instance, profoundly shocked by our desire to hunt 
and kick footballs about his countryside during the last war. 
British native humour, on the other hand, thrives on war. 
Indeed, up to 1914, those who knew the Regular Army were 
under the impression that Tommy Atkins’ habit of taking 
impossible situations as they came and coining a sentence 
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to make a joke of his trouble was peculiar to the professional 
soldier. The last war taught us that it was an attribute of 
the whole male population, once they had cast off materia] 
cares and surrendered their fortunes and their lives to their 
country’s cause. We can never be too thankful for this 
gift of God, and when it is allied, as it is in the book under 
review, with subtlety, shrewd insight and wit, it comes as 
near as any writing can to the perfection of humour. 

The Flying Visit tells of a visit paid by Herr Hitler to this 
country. The temptation to enlarge on the story here and 
now is strong, but that would be unfair to future readers of 
the book. Mr. Fleming declares that he wrote it during a 
week’s sick leave due to an appropriate attack of German 
measles. Be that as it may—and the fun is so spontaneous 
that it seems quite likely to be true—the author never drops 
for a line below his level of delicate wit. Nor is the tale 
exaggerated. It represents what would have happened here. 
The swastika decorated aerodrome which saw him start; 
the interview with the keeper’s wife at her cottage door; 
the village fancy dress dance ; the attitude of Mr. Churchill— 
then First Lord of the Admiralty—on receipt of the news; 
the Cabinet meetings to decide what to do with the guest; 
the pryings of the American journalist and the final scene 
in the British plane; in all these situations no one ever 
speaks outside or travesties his part fora moment. From the 
Grenadier Guards and the occupants of 10 Downing Street 
to the village revellers and the bombers’ crew, they are all 
drawn to the life. The kernel of the story lies in the remarks 
made by the British airmen after they had finally decanted 
Herr Hitler by parachute on to an East Prussian bog : 

“ Hey, Larry, ’'m a Boy Scout. May I count that 
as my good deed for the day ?” 

“* Don’t try to be funny,” said the young pilot officer, 
‘““ you can’t hope to compete with the politicians.” He 
went forward to take his machine back to England. 


For some reason difficult to put into words, a book like } 


this holds a far greater presage of victory than floods of 
oratory on the justice of our war aims. The drawings are as 
good as the letterpress. 


THE ETERNAL HUN 


THE Wak CRIsIs IN BERLIN, JuLy-Avuaust, 1914. By Sir : 
Horace Rumbold, Bart., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., ete. (Con- 


stable, 18s.). A stream of contradictory narrative and 


comment has flowed from every Chancellery and Foreign 
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Office concerned in the crisis of July-August, 1914, when 
the issue of War v. Peace hung in the balance, with the almost 
single exception of the British Embassy at Berlin. Sir 
Horace Rumbold has now filled this gap. He is well qualified 
for the task, for he was appointed Counsellor of Embassy 
there in December, 1913, and during the early days of the 
crisis he acted as Chargé d’ Affaires while his chief, Sir Edward 
Goschen, was on leave. Moreover, he has made an exhaustive 
study of the German Documents published in 1927 by the 
Weimar Republic and has built up his case largely on enemy 
evidence. He devotes himself to analysing the reactions of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary during those fateful days, 
and he proves to the hilt that while Austria acted with 
almost inconceivable cynicism and levity throughout, she only 
did so because she was certain of Germany’s support. Ger- 
many, in fact, was ready for, if not determined on, war on 
one condition—that the responsibility should rest on other 
shoulders than her own. 


The Archduke Ferdinand was murdered at Serajevo on 
June 28th, 1914. On July 4th Count Hoyos arrived in 
Berlin on a special mission to the German Emperor, bearing 
with him an autograph letter from Francis Joseph and a 
memorandum from the Austro-Hungarian Government which 
had been drawn up before the murder took place. As a 
result of this meeting, Hoyos telegraphed to his Foreign 
Office that Austria could count on Germany’s full support, 
and that should it come to war between Russia and Austria, 
Germany would stand by her ally. That afternoon William II 
inquired of his War Minister, Falkenhayn, whether the army 
was ready for war, while at the same time warning his Chan- 
cellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, that it was not their province to 
advise Austria as to what ought to be done in consequence 
of the Serajevo crime. In other words, Austria was given 
carte blanche. 


Thus encouraged, the Ballplatz sent to Berlin a copy of 
the ultimatum to Serbia twenty-four hours before it was 
presented in Belgrade, although the Wilhelmstrasse denied 
to the very end that they had ever had private knowledge of 
its contents. The Serbian reply, conceding practically every 
point, reached Giesl, the Austro-Hungarian Minister at 
Belgrade, at 5.30 p.m. on July 25th. Three-quarters of an 
hour later, Giesl had not only informed the Serbian Govern- 
ment that the reply was unsatisfactory, but had left Belgrade. 
It is obvious that he had not read the document and that his 
reply had been written beforehand. The Austrians were out 
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for blood. Two days later, when the submissive reply of 
Serbia, which removed every pretext for war, was made 
public, Bethmann-Hollweg realised that he must hedge. He 
therefore telegraphed to the German Ambassador in Vienna 
that it was impossible to reject outright Sir Edward Grey’s 
proposal of mediation by the four great Powers not directly 
involved, because 
‘“‘.. . this would make our position impossible in 
our own country, where we must appear as the party forced 
into war.” (Our italics.) 

He therefore fulfilled the letter, though not the spirit, of 
Grey’s request that he should pass on this proposal to Vienna, 
while at the same time he confided to the Austrian Am- 
bassador at Berlin that 

“the German Government gave the most binding 
assurance that it in no way identified itself with the 
proposals, was even opposed to their being considered, 
and transmitted them only in compliance with the 
British request.” 

Austria declared war on Serbia the following day, July 
28th,. having already mobilised eight army corps. In view 
of this fact and of Germany’s obvious readiness to strike, 
Sir Horace agrees with Sir Edward Grey’s dictum—in T'wenty- 
five Years—that the Russian mobilisation order issued on 
July 29th could not be construed as evidence of a desire for 
war. From that moment, however, Germany pounced on 
her scapegoat and went forward with her plans, laying the 
blame for all on Russia. On July 31st, Austria, frightened 
at last by the moving landslide, agreed to Grey’s mediation 
proposal. Germany paid no attention and declared a state 
of war with Russia on the morrow. 

Even her efforts to ensure the neutrality of France and 
England in the coming struggle were calculated to ensure 
victory for her arms. Thus, England was told that in the 
event of her remaining neutral, Germany would claim no 
territorial acquisitions at the expense of France, but could 
make no such promise as regards the French colonies, while 
France was asked to hand over the fortresses of Toul and 
Verdun as a guarantee of her neutrality. 

The story of these tortuous proceedings makes profitable 
reading nowadays, as does also Sir Horace’s appreciation of 
Hitlerism, drawn up during his stay at Berlin as British 
Ambassador from 1928 to 1933. We can never understand 
too clearly the changeless methods of the German Reich, 
and they have seldom been more convincingly set forth than 
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in this work. We should also like to see written up on the 
walls of every Government office in the kingdom, and in full 
view of the Prime Minister’s chair in the Cabinet Room in 
Downing Street, that trenchant memorandum on England’s 
duty to intervene which Sir Eyre Crowe wrote on July 31st, 
1914. We are grateful to Sir Horace for printing it in full 
—here we have only space for two paragraphs : 

“The theory that England cannot engage in a big 
war means her abdication as an independent State. She 
can be brought to her knees and made to obey the behests 
of any Power or group of Powers who can go to war, of 
whom there are several. .. . 

“Tf the theory were true, the general principle on 
which our whole foreign policy has hitherto been declared 
to rest would stand proclaimed as an empty futility. A 
balance of power cannot be maintained by a State that 
is incapable of fighting and consequently carries no 
weight.” 

Oceans of blood and millions of pounds have been poured 
forth through neglect of these obvious truths. 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR 

AMERICAN WHITE Paper. The inside story of American 
diplomacy from Munich to the present day. By Joseph Alsop 
and Robert Kintner (Michael Joseph, 2s. 6d.). This book is 
hardly, in the European sense, a “ white” or any other 
coloured paper. It is not a collection of official documents, 
though certain speeches are reproduced in an Appendix ; 
it is an account of the attitude towards Europe of the United 
States administration from Munich to the present day. We 
say “ Administration’ advisedly, for while the President 
and Government Secretaries may hold one view of the matter, 
Congress and the Senate, who have the last word, may, and 
probably do, see things quite differently. The writer of the 
American Notes in the August number of The National Review 
gives us a reason for the authors’ claim to inside knowledge. 
It seems that the book was drawn up with the help of Assistant 
Secretary Berle, and even, occasionally, of the President 
himself. It is, perhaps, quite as much an official apologia 
as an inside revelation. 

When we have got over the unconventional affectations 
of American public men—the higher they rise on the ladder 
of political life, the more do they address one another in the 
slang of the public bar—we shall find much in this work 
which is informative. It shows President Roosevelt engaged 
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in a genuine struggle to convince his fellow-countrymen of 
the need of giving help to the Allies against Germany, while 
at the same time gilding the pill by the prospect of benefits 
for themselves. It is the old story of advantages to be 
gained without sacrifices made, of reaping the harvest others 
have sown. Pan-American unity will bring economic wealth 
and security to the Western Hemisphere ; neutrals are parties 
at interest in a modern war and have the right to intervene 
in the post-war settlement ; whatever happens we won’t 
send troops abroad, and everything we sell to the Allies will 
be paid for cash down. At the bottom of his heart the 
President knew he was pushing an “ ersatz ”’ policy, and it is 
therefore no matter for wonder that the plan failed to com. 
mend itself to the American people. Why should they put 
themselves out at all when Great Britain and France were 
doing the job for them? Far better to sit back in the 
comfortable position of the keen armchair critic. 

This complacent mood was rudely torn by the collapse of 
France. The chapter added just after this event sums up its 
effect in a panic-stricken shriek. One can only contrast the 
complete calm, almost the relief, of Englishmen when con- 
fronted by the task of meeting Germany in instant and urgent 
single combat with the terror of official America at the 
prospect of having to fight her next year alone, should this 
country be defeated. Obviously, free Constitutions, Institu- 
tions and all the other long words are not enough to preserve 
a people from destruction. Character counts as well. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


THE Papacy AND THE MopERN State. By F. R. Hoare. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 15s.) Mr. Hoare in this 
notable book has a great theme and he has developed it with 
conspicuous scholarship and skill. His subject is the relation 
of Church to State, that problem of the Two Powers which 
was the central matter of political controversy throughout 
the whole millennium of the Middle Ages. He is mainly con- 
cerned, however, with the problem as it presents itself to 
thinkers and publicists to-day, and he finds the closest 
parallels to the conditions existing at the moment, not in the 
conditions that prevailed in the Ages of Faith, but rather in 
those that displayed themselves in the Ancient World. For 
the States of the Ancient World, and particularly those of 
Greece and Rome in which political philosophy had its rise, 
were totalitarian. Religion, like everything else, was the 
obedient servant of the secular Power. 
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Christianity raised the standard of rebellion against 
totalitarianism. The great saying “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s”’ was one of the most revolutionary ever heard in 
Graeco-Roman society. It not only marked the separation 
of religion from politics, of Church from State, but it also 
proclaimed the superior authority of the divine to human law. 
Hence followed inevitably the great persecutions which filled 
the first three centuries of the Christian era with the tragedies 
and triumphs of martyrdom. The persecutions failed, the 
Church was victorious. With the conversion of Constantine 
the Middle Ages dawned. 

In the medizval Byzantine Empire, established by Con- 
stantine and his successors, the ancient totalitarianism was 
restored. The so-called Greek Orthodox Church, debased 
and secularised, became the subject and slave of the imperial 
authority. In Western Christendom, however, the Roman 
Papacy maintained its independence, continued to assert the 
separation of powers and constantly proclaimed the superi- 
ority of the sacred to the secular, the eternal to the temporal, 


_ the soul to the body. Mr. Hoare well sets forth the arguments 


by means of which the great medieval apologists from 
Augustine to Aquinas stated and maintained their thesis. 
He then shows how the “ Liberalism ”’ let loose at the Reforma- 
tion, while recognising the separation of religion from politics, 
denied the superior authority of religion. Finally, in the 
longest and most important section of his work he makes it 
abundantly clear that the modern Totalitarian State—as 
exemplified in Russia, Italy and Germany—reproduces the 
conditions that prevailed in the Pagan Roman Empire prior 
to the days of Constantine (A.D. 313). Hence, he says im- 
pressively and convincingly, the faithful have to-day once 
again to face the martyrdoms of imprisonment, spoliation, 
and death and, on the other hand, have to strive, as their 
predecessors did sixteen centuries ago, to subject anew the 
recalcitrant secular power to the superior authority of the 
divine law. 

Mr. Hoare adds for the benefit of those whose history is 
weak a useful appendix of leading dates, and for the benefit 
of those whose vocabulary is imperfect an _ interesting 
collection of definitions. 


THE MIND OF A POET 


PLEASURES AND SPECULATIONS. By Walter de la Mare. 
(Faber & Faber, 15s.) It is good that in times of upheaval 
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like the present, room should still be found for books such as 
this—leisurely, gentle, vitally concerned with authorship, 
literature and poetry. Some of the essays have been pre. 
viously printed in other volumes ; the rest, including those on 
Tennyson, the Arabian Nights, Hans Andersen and other 
subjects, are only to be found on back files of The Times, and 


it would have been regrettable if they had remained in that | 


somewhat inaccessible form. 

Mr. de la Mare approaches all things with the spirit, 
mind, heart and eye of the poet. He does not torture himself 
or his reader with vague questionings or self-justifications, 
but writes with sureness and confidence on subjects which 
have mattered to the world once and will matter to the world 
again. His essay on “ Poetry in Prose,” begun as a lecture for 
the British Academy, is of outstanding value and might well 
be studied by young writers who have not yet clarified their 
thoughts on this very far-reaching question. “‘ Rupert Brooke 
and the Intellectual Imagination” is another essay on a 
subject which serves as a vehicle for thought in a wide field. 
In a short notice it is impossible to do more than indicate 
some of the things with which Mr. de la Mare deals so wisely 
and serenely, but this collection is particularly to be recom- 
mended to war-weary spirits who may find it hard to keep 
their hold on sanity and the eternal values of life and literature. 


FOUR NATURE BOOKS 
ANIMAL NEIGHBOURS OF THE CouUNTRY SIDE. By Joseph 
Wharton Lippincot. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) INTIMATE 
SKETCHES FROM Birp Lire. By Eric Hosking and C. Newberry 
(Country Life, 5s.) Brrp Reserves. By E. C. Arnold. 
(Witherby, 15s.) Tar HanpDBooK oF BritisH Birps, Vol. 4. 
By Messrs. Witherby, Jourdain and Tucker. (Witherby, £1 1s.) 


Mr. Lippincot is a real countryman of America who hunts | 


and has a charming way of describing his experiences among | 


the wild creatures of his homeland. It is interesting to 
notice that many of them, like the red squirrels and foxes, 
have similar habits and characteristics to those of their 


English cousins, while one never tires of reading of how the 


beavers make their lodges. 


Intimate Sketches from Bird Life is worth buying for its 


illustrations alone, for Mr. Eric Hosking has been one of our 


leading nature photographers for many years. He and his | 


collaborator know the value of detailed observation and their 
notes on the birds that they studied make this book of greater 
scientific use than most others of its type. Particularly 
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attractive is the description of the partridge family that was 
hatched and led away from the nest within four hours ; also 
the family life of a pair of buzzards whose high nesting site 
in an oak tree presented real problems successfully tackled. 
Many days of careful preparation must be gone through 


before the camera comes into action and the authors deserve 
the highest praise for the results obtained. 


Mr. Arnold is a great benefactor to his home county of 
Sussex in that he has saved three stretches of land from the 
encroachments of the builder and has made them into bird 
sanctuaries. In each case he has had great natural difficulties 
to contend with in order to improve the vegetation in his 
reserves and attract his bird friends; yet never has his 
sense of humour deserted him and a delightful book is the 
result. Chapters on the sanctuaries of Norfolk are included 
and many migration records listed. His own water-colour 
sketches portray the interesting birds that have visited his 
reserves, but though we accept the fact that a pair of marsh 
warblers have bred on his mere, the photograph alleged to 
show their nest does not help to prove its existence. Anyone 
wishing to encourage birds on their own land should get 
this book. 

It is a great triumph that in the midst of all the trials 
that beset us, this fourth volume of The Handbook of British 
Birds should have reached publication. It covers the ground 
between the cormorants and cranes, it completely maintains 
the standard of its predecessors both in thoroughness of 
detail and accuracy of illustration. As a book to help 
identification it is second to none, especially when 
Mr. Harrison’s sketches of waders on the wing are included ; 
nor should Mr. Alexander’s chart of bird song go unmentioned. 
These books prove, if proof were needed, that British 


_ Ornithology is a thriving science doing wonderful work. All 
_ bird-lovers can take part and help. 


THE VOICE OF FREE MEN 
THE PaTTERN OF FREEDOM. Chosen by Bruce L. Richmond. 
(Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.) This admirable collection of prose 
and verse is, some will feel, not well served by its title, but 
Sir Bruce Richmond has built up a magnificent anthology 


_ from the writings of “‘ witnesses to the true aims of civilised 
' man,” to quote from a particularly cogent note on the dust- 


jacket. He ranges at will between many minds and through 
many centuries. Queen Elizabeth, Chatham, Burke, Plato, 
Laurence Binyon, Bacon and Ben Jonson are but a few of the 
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names that spring to the eye from these excellent and hearten. 
ing pages. In all there is a spirit of strength, sanity and faith, 
expressed in language which, despite differences of period and 
personality, seems to have the same ring throughout; and 
this, indeed, is not surprising, for the writers speak with one 
voice—the voice of freemen. Sir Bruce allows himself one sly 
dig at Mr. Neville Chamberlain. He puts the speech he made 
in the House of Commons on the outbreak of war, in contrast 
to Pitt’s made in 1803. He was unkind to put these two 
utterances, which are so far apart in tone and temper, so near 
in the text. If anything were needed to bring home to us 
the worth of our inheritance of freedom, we have it here, and 
the compiler is to be congratulated upon a timely piece 
of work. 
REFLECTIONS 


A Country BLoKe’s CHRONICLE. By Thomas Washington- 
Metcalfe. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) There was, if we remember 
aright, a French writer who asked, of a certain place: ‘Oud, 
donc, est ce village?” We are invited to a similar inquiry in 
the matter of Mr. Washington-Metcalfe’s entertaining book. 
He writes in “‘ Deverset,” and the reader may find other clues 
in the fragments of dialect and in local descriptions. Let us 
suppose that it is somewhere in the West. Certainly the 
author found life agreeable there, though, as he ends his 
pleasant chronicle on September 3rd, 1939, much will now 
have changed. Anyhow, he can look back upon many happy 
recollections: Farmer Vickery in the choir, or with his ten- 
pound harmonium, laboriously but patiently picking out the 
melody of “‘ The Radiant Morn ”’ ; the ““ Warmest Welcome ” 
inn, with its landlord, “‘ sixty-five, tall, broad, and deep- 
chested ’’; football and cricket matches; village talk and 
simple entertainment. Interspersed are more serious reflec- 
tions: upon war, for example. There was the uneasiness of 


the autumn of 1938. Even then there was a spirit of “ sullen | 
grimness. . . . It was as though men girded themselves to | 


go forth to duty in the open under a thunderous sky. . . . | 
I cannot remember having heard, during many days, a light | 


word or the sound of a laugh.” After a sermon by Parson 
Selchester, 


‘a movement, a rustling, went all through the church. | 
The old man’s voice broke, almost died away on the last | 


words. War; another war. ... He thought, maybe, 
of those two boys who used to sit down there, killed in 
the last one. . . . And in his stall across the chancel, 


Ernie Howe gave a kind of snort; his face was very | 


| 
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red above his surplice, and I saw the tears start to our 

innkeeper’s eyes.” 
Munich saved it, and here the author pays tribute to 
Mr. Chamberlain for his statesmanship in gaining time. It was 
but for a breathing-space, however, and the gathering clouds 
burst. Mr. Washington-Metcalfe ends sadly : “‘ There is much 
to do, now that the worst is on us, so this book must be 
quickly brought to its close. It may well be the last I write, 
here or anywhere.” For ourselves, we hope that he will 
write many more if they are as delightful, as quietly reflective, 
as this. Finally, let us quote (they are the last words of the 
book) the dictum of Emily the cook: “Old ‘Itler may 


_ reckon to put down our King, and be lord of us all; but us 


won't have that. No, nor God won’t, neether! We'll up 
and at ’em, and He’ll be with us, see if he ban’t. And I lay 
He’ll let us give it °em proper, thic time ! ” 


IS BRITISH JUSTICE A MUSEUM PIECE? 


THE MACHINERY OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND. By R. M. Jack- 
son, LL.D., Solicitor of the Supreme Court, Lecturer in Law 
in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press. 
16s.). After a short historical introduction, this book proceeds 
to a comprehensive survey both of the set-up and the function- 
ing in actual practice of the English judicial machine. The 
result of the survey is that the machine is clumsy, outmoded 
and requires drastic overhauling. Calmly scientifically and 
without any manifestation of that fervour which frequently 
distorts the objectivity of reformist books, the author covers 
practically every problem in the administration of criminal 
and civil justice. Not content with referring to such minor 
but palpable anachronisms as the right of every peer to be 
tried by the House of Lords on charges of felony, Dr. Jackson 
probes the traditional palladium of our liberties—the jury 


_ system itself. Among its evils he finds the tendency of 


juries to run amok in questions of damages, the class character 
both of special juries and even common juries (by reason of 
the property qualification), the highly technical and scientific 
questions which they are sometimes required to answer, the 
extra time involved (in contrast to the time required for the 


_ trial of the same trial by a Judge), and the reductio ad absurdum 
' of the whole system by the power of the courts to override 
_ them. On the other hand, it is in the trial of criminal cases 


that the jury system shows to best advantage. 
Even the Bench itself is not immune from analysis. The 
author discusses with balance and moderation the vexed and 
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delicate question of the political ‘‘ prejudice” or “‘ bias 
“the inarticulate major premiss ” alleged in some quarter 
to be a characteristic of the British and indeed of practically} 
every judiciary. 

Perhaps more radical and fundamental are the author’ 
criticisms on the actual organisation of the machine (which 
he finds unduly centralised), on the unfair and gambli 
element introduced by the factor of costs (which enable 
sometimes the longer purse, and sometimes paradoxically 
enough even the empty purse, to tilt the scales of Justice), 
and on the whole question of appeal to the House of Lords, 

On the question of fusion of the two branches of the legal 
profession, the author is lukewarm. Dr. Jackson’s book} 
should unquestionably be read both by those who have a 
vested interest in the administrations of Justice, and by thos 
whose interest in the problem is exclusively civic. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA 


BLUE WATER AND GREEN FreLtps. By Admiral Sir William 
James. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) Admiral James has done well 
to bring together some of the pleasant articles he has con. 
tributed from time to time to The National Review and other} 
magazines. He aims at bringing out the rich romance and 
colour which surrounds both our sea tradition and the great 
naval figures of our history. For example, there is Buckler’s 
Hard, where he discovers for us “ a scene of Old England at 
its best.”” The master builder is looking on and speaking: 
It’s a frigate their Lordships want this time; pity it’s not 
a battleship. ... Isn’t Nelson at this moment in ou 
Agamemnon somewhere off Copenhagen ? . . . And they say? 
that it’s Nelson who wants frigates. He ought to know.’ 
In An Image of Blue and Gold, Lieutenant Pryce Cumby, } 
of the Thalia, indulged his wit at the expense of the Earl off 
St. Vincent, and that famous Commander dealt with the 
situation. Here, again, is the shade of poor Kempenfeli. 
‘“* It was not Cowper’s breeze that drowned him and all those 
others,” says Admiral James; “it was the rotten state of 
the hull, as the members of the court-martial soon dis- 
covered.” In Deep-Sea Soundings, and again in This Sea} 
Business, there are homely examples of the response of ourf 
island race to the call of the sea—a pale-faced clerk leaning! 
over a Thames bridge looking wistfully at the barges passing 
below ; men watching the steamers lower down the river; 
the enthusiasm at a village concert when shanties are sung. 
We are still, thank heaven, sea-minded, and the grim events 
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of these perilous days are likely to make us more so. We shall 
cling to our heritage, “for it means,’ says the admiral, 
“that despite the soul-destroying effects of an age of 
materialism and covetousness, the hearts of our people are 
not yet dead to the romance, the beauty, the adventure, the 
invigorating cleanness which are to be found in this sea- 
business, and found nowhere else.”” We wish that space 
allowed us to comment on the tranquil chapters on ‘Green 
Fields’ ; these must be left to the readers’ own discovery. 


AN IMPERIAL BOOK 


THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN LONELINESS. By Ernestine Hill. 
(Robertson & Mullens. 9s.) The outstanding feature of the 
last momentous months has been not the collapse of France, 
nor the conquests of Nazidom, nor the British preparation to 
meet invasion, but the sudden awakening of the British 
Empire to a new consciousness of its essential unity and 
mutual dependence. Therefore it is fitting that we should 
receive from Australia just at this significant time a truly 
Imperial book, one that is handsomely produced in a distant 
Dominion—that production itself something of a wonder and a 
portent—and one that is perfectly calculated to inform and 
entertain on an Empire theme. Miss Hill travelled 100,000 
miles in her search for the real Australia. Now she puts 
down what she has found in swift, anecdotal writing, to 
present a complete survey of the life and essential industries 
of her country. Here are tales of brilliant deserts and mighty 
cattle runs, of white men and black, of unusual personalities, 
strange customs and an overriding virility that is very 
comforting to-day. At the end Miss Hill reflects upon “‘ how 


:| little Australia means to the Mother Country—a golden fleece, 


cold-storage butter, a koala bear and a zoo kangaroo, and a 


» few home-coming parvenus that mutilate the language.” 


She asks for a closer understanding of her country. Well, 
she has done her part to procure it. Now many readers are 


‘—, wanted to fulfil the compact. They will find it an enjoyable 


experience. 


AROUND THE HOME COUNTIES 
SouTH-EAasTERN Survey. A Last Look Round Sussex, Kent 


| and Surrey. By Richard Wyndham. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 
_ Mr. Wyndham travels pleasantly and discursively round 


Kent, Surrey and Sussex, though he seems strangely im- 
patient of recognized beauty spots and quarrels instantly 
with every show place. The Home Counties are well inured 
to the outside tourist and hiker, and butlers—where they 
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exist—do not “ shoot their cuffs’ when such cross the park. 
It is interesting to know that Mr. Wyndham’s grandmother— 
not his aunt; she was not yet in the world—watched for 
Chichester spire out of the railway carriage window and saw 
it—crumble to dust. 


ON THINGS IN GENERAL 


Is Tuat So? By W. A. Bright. (Heath Cranton, 5s.) 
This volume consists of eleven amiable essays on things in 
general. The titles of the essays—‘ Politics,’ “‘ The Law,” 
‘* Sport,” ‘‘ The City,” and so on—give but little indication 
of the contents. For the essays ramble on inconsecutively 
over the world at large, touching in the course of their 
wanderings most human concerns. What they say is in the 
main sound, sensible and obvious. They are, indeed, quite 
exceptionally replete with platitudes. The very first page 


provides several choice specimens. For example: “The 
statesman in charge of foreign affairs in this country has a | 
most complicated task, rendered more difficult by the | 
responsibilities of the British Empire.” If the question 
‘Ts that so?” be put in respect of this and, in fact, of most 
of the statements made in the book, the answer will be 
unhesitatingly, but unenthusiastically, “That is so!” Few 
books published recently are less controversial. 
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